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Egypt Looks Forward to Independence 



“ What is independence ? ” a Japanese judge asked scornfully of a Koi^an girl on her 
trial. “ Independence ?” she answered—" ah, independence is a happy thought.” 
Egypt is now to be given an opportunity of governing itself as an independent nation 


EGYPT A NATION 

PHARAOH’S LAND FOR 
THE PEOPLE 

Are They Ready for the Great 
Experiment ? 

END OF A GENERATION 
OF BRITISH RULE 

The giving back of Egypt to the 
Egyptian People, to be' governed by 
•them upon democratic lines,*is one of the. 
•most interesting experiments in the art.] 
of rulership tha.t we have had oppor¬ 
tunity to watch. 

Democracy means the rule .of the 
People it has never yet been perma¬ 
nently adopted by an Eastern country?. 
In the East the idea of government has 
been the idea of a restraint imposed from 
above, 'the same kind of-restraint that 
the father - of * a young family? exercises 
over his children. This is very unlike the 
Britislr idea, according to which we our¬ 
selves are the government; all having 
the right to vote for Parliament. 

Eastern Rule 

In the East government has been 
carried on by one man or a few men, and 
the people have had nothing to do but 
obey, except now and then‘when they 
rose in anger, swept away? one ruler, 
and" put another in his place. 

. Until we went to Egypt and took over 
the management of the people's affairs, 
nearly forty years‘ago, the country had 
been ruled by? Khedives, who regarded it 
and all its inhabitants as their property?. 

We have tried to rule it in the interest 
of the people, but for some time past 
they’ have thought they could do better 
if we left them to themselves ; and as 
we.have declared our acceptance of the 
principle that all peoples should have 
the right to choose their own form of 
government, we could not stay in Egypt 
against the people’s wish. So they? are 
now to try? to govern themselves. 

The Few and the Many 

There is, as in all Eastern countries, a 
very? much greater difference than exists 
here between the educated and the mass. 
In the towns you find a class, small but 
influential, which is well informed, well 
read, well able to argue. Except that 
they wear a red fez instead of'a hat; they 
dress as we do. Their manners are 
agreeable; they are by nature courteous. 
It was these Egyptians who felt it a 
hardship that their country should be 
under foreign rule, and- who stirred up 
agitation in favour of independence. 

The mass of Egyptians, the fellaheen, 
as they are called—the word is the 
plural of fellah, meaning a peasant—- 
bother their heads very little about any¬ 
thing bey?ond their farms, save when 
they are persuaded that they have a 
grievance against somebody. They have 
been better off under British rule than 
ever before, for we gave them a better 
supply of water for their fields than they 
had ever had, and did not tax them so 
unmercifully as the Khedives had done. 


Water is needed by the lands , on 
either, side of the great River Nile. 
Without it they are barren sand, but 
irrigation makes them * marvellously 
fertile. Never, as far as we can judge, 
have they brought forth such regular 
and abundant crops as they do today?, 
thanks to the immense dams built a.cross 
the Nile to hold lip the precious water 
and allow it to be distributed as needed 
among the fellaheen. . -• 

If y’ou go to a village school you 
understand why the people are ignor¬ 
ant and undeveloped in mind. You hear 
the children chanting all together pas¬ 
sages from the Koran, the Mohammedan 
Bible ; or the multiplication table ; or 
some easy? reading lesson. They are not 
taught to think for themselves at all. 
Until lately all learning that was not 
contained in the Koran, and the num¬ 


berless books written to explain Moham¬ 
med’s laws, was reckoned useless. 

. It is because they are ignorant that 
they are liable to become so easily,, ex¬ 
cited. Their, minds are not balanced; 
they? do not reflect upon the conse¬ 
quences of their actions when they are 
angry?. When they are not suffering 
under a sense of grievance they are 
kindly, hospitable, pleasant folk, and 
no one who knows them can have any. 
feeling but one'of hope that they will 
make a success of self-government. 

This depends, however, less upon the 
mass than upon the educated Egyptians. 
If they are determined that the happi¬ 
ness of all the people shall be considered, 
and not the interest merely of a few, 
the experiment will be almost certain 
to turn out well, and to benefit not only 
Egypt, but all the world. 


THE THRILLING CALL 
A BOY HEARD 

30 Men Imprisoned in 
the Sea 

EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE 
OF A SUBMARINE 

Like a page from a novel is the story 
of the great adventure of the big 
American submarine the S5, which has 
had a.thrilling fight.for life sixty miles 
out at sea off Cape Delaware. Something 
going wrong jwith her mechanism, she 
sank nose first. . 

, Commander Cooke was on board with 
29 men, and there they? were, trapped in a 
steel prison. . They: were fortunately 
able to make a small Hole through the 
stern, which was peeping out above the 
waters, and through this hole they stuck 
a pole with , a shirt waving from it. 
Xhe; steamer Alan thus saw the waving 
shirt, made haste to the spot, and pumped 
in air through the hole. Then: the 
General Goethals came up. 

Pumping in Air 

The men had been submerged 35 
hours, and their lives were in increasing 
peril. The crew of the General Goethals 
were splendid. They got cables round 
the submarine and pulled her stern to the 
surface, cut a hole in the metal,. and 
pumped in air. But there was still the 
fear that at any moment. the cables 
might slip and the submarine sink. So 
calls by wireless were made. 

Long ago another Cook, a great captain 
without an “ e,” blessed a boy named 
Nicholas Young for discovering New 
Zealand ; and now Commander Cooke 
has reason to bless a boy named David 
Moore, who, as he was. play?ing with a 
] toy installation, picked up the wireless 
call from the sea. Sitting on land with 
i his scientific play?thing at his home in 
Hartford, Connecticut, young Moore 
was the first to detect the appeal. He 
sent pn the message in a general call, 
asking for destroy?ers with a plant for 
cutting through the hull of a submarine. 

Engineering Under Difficulties 

The destroyers went full steam to the 
rescue, and found the ■ Goethals’ crew 
doing wonders, keeping the S5 up, and 
supply?irig her with life-sustaining air. 
But the danger that the submarine, no 
longer watertight, might slip out of the 
sling of the cables in which she lay 
increased every moment, and that would 
have meant the flooding of the craft. 

Then one of these indomitable en¬ 
gineers attacked the stern plates of the 
submarine, drilling with a small hand-drill 
while other men pumped in . oxygen. 
Hole after hole he drilled,until’ he had a 
circle of fifty, when a sledge-hammer 
battered in the hull and allowed the 
captives to escape. For seven hours the 
engineer had sat on the hull drilling, the 
submarine threatening to slip its cables 
any moment. The S5 eventually sank 
on its wav home, but its crew were saved. 
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FAITHLESS DUCHESS 

YOUNG RULER WHO 
HELPED THE KAISER 

Losing a Husband and a Throne 

- by the War 

THROUGH THE GATES OF 
SILENCE 

The gates of silence are about to close 
upon a beautiful young woman who 
proved faithless to a great trust. Marie 
Adelaide, who, until last year, was the 
reigning Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, 
is retiring, repudiated and despised by 
her native land, to a convent in the old 
Italian city of Modena. 

She betrayed her country and she 
betrayed her country’s sympathisers. 
Swearing that she was the faithful 
friend of Belgium and France, she wel¬ 
comed the Germans into Luxembourg, 
and made it easy for them to attack 
France by a way that should have been 
barred to them. Her subjects, the 
people of Luxembourg, were true in spirit 
to their bond, but she sold the pass 
against their will, and when the time came 
they deposed her and made her youngest 
sister Grand Duchess in her stead. 

Servants that Became Masters 

And so to Modena she goes. Who 
knows anything of Modena ? Give it 
back its old Roman name of Mutina, and 
we find it in the pageant of history, a 
city dating back to days before the rise 
of Rome to power. 

It was an old centre of life and indus¬ 
try before it passed into the possession of 
the Romans, and when it did become 
Roman it stood true to the empire, true 
and steadfast during all the years in 
which the matchless warrior -from far¬ 
away Carthage, the immortal Hannibal, 
ravaged Italy. He never conquered 
' Mutina. The city passed through many 
strange vicissitudes in the years that 
followed, and battles and sieges in¬ 
numerable had Mutina for their centre in 
the days that led to and followed the 
reign of Julius Caesar. Pompey and 
Mark Antony fought within or without 
the walls. 

In later days Attila, the Hun chief¬ 
tain, came that way, and life in the 
countryside perished. That was the be¬ 
ginning of its downfall, and in later years 
the carefully-tended streams that brought 
fertility to its territory became no 
longer servants. Neglected, they became 
masters, inundated the countryside, 
made the site of Mutina a morass, and 
buried most of its glories in mud. 

- City that Vanished 

The old city vanished beneath that 
„ mud, and the new city is raised upon 
the old. A thousand years ago they 
built the cathedral from stones dug up 
from the ancient Mutina, but the old city 
known to Hannibal and Caesar and St. 
Ambrose is deep beneath the soil. Part 
of the former heritage of Modena is a 
large tract of the Apenninc range, a fact 
which we have cause to remember when 
we read the works of the elder Pliny, 
the old naturalist who perished at 
Pompeii. 

He tells us that two mountains near 
Mutina were dashed together with such 
violence that they appeared to recoil 
again from the shock. The phenomenon 
was really caused by an earthquake; 
but Pliny did not know. 

Such is the, place to which this young 
duchess is going to be a mm. What a 
contrast between* reality and prospects ! 
She was engaged to marry.the Crown 
Prince of . Bavaria, but we have heard 
nothing of that since Germany lost the 
war. Now she has lost a husband and 
a throne. * - Portrait on page 12 


GIGANTIC RAFTS 

Experts from Sweden are now in 
America considering tlie possibility of 
bringing lumber from British Columbia 
to Europe in the form of rafts, each raft 
to contain from fifteen to twenty million 
feet of timber. 


AERIAL TRAINS 
String of Balloons in Tow? 

TRANSPORTING HEAVY 
GOODS BY AIR 

Common , sights on our . rivers and 
canals’ are "strings of" heavily-laden 
barges being hauled along by small, 
but-powerful, tug-boats.; This ’is* a very 
cheap method . of transport, . but few 
people have thought of the possibility of 
similar means being used for the* trails- ! 
port of goods by air. 

Such - a suggestion was made,- how¬ 
ever, by Commander Cave-Browne-Cave 
at the recent meeting of the. British. 
Association at Cardiff, and it was said 
that such a method of transport. would 
be invaluable for assisting in the 
development of counties that have great 
open spaces unserved by railroad. It 
would also be useful for exploring, for 
supplies siiflicient for many months 
could be taken across hitherto impene¬ 
trable barriers, such as dense forests 
and jungles. 

During the war successful experiments 
were made. at Farnborough in towing 
one airship by another, but aerial barges 
would not be quite the same as this.- 

The ‘‘ tug ” w r ould be a small but 
powerfully-engined airship, and the 
“ barges ” would* be larger balloons of 
similar shape to the tug, and having 
cargo cars slung beneath the envelope. 
The amount of cargo canied by each 
of these balloons would be considerable, 
for there would be no heavy engine to 
lift, and only one man would be necessary 
on. each to control its height. 

No doubt we shall in time see aerial 
barges working, but at present they 
could only be operated in the calmest 
weather, for winds would play havoc 
with a string of balloons. 

THE OPEN FIRE 
Where the Heat Goes 

A new Government report has beet; 
dealing with the old question of the open 
fire. It is suggested. that it is not so 
wasteful as has sometimes been supposed. 

The heat coining from a coal fire grate 
goes in three directions—into the room, 
up the chimney, and into the walls. 

The heat that goes into the room is 
all used up. The heat that goes up 
the chimney helps to heat-the w alls on 
its way, and so is partly used. The. 
heat that goes to the walls direct passes 
into the room, or is conducted elsewhere. 
The only heat that seems to be utterly 
wasted is that escaping from the top of 
the chimney, or that which, goes outside 
from a fireplace built in an outside wall. 

Fireplaces should never be built in out¬ 
side walls; and houses would be much 
more economical to live in; and much 
coal would be' saved, if the Royal 
Institute of British.. Architects would 
teach its members useful things like that. 

THE MINER’S EYES 
Bad Lighting in the Pits 

The special form of "miner’s blindness 
which arises from bad lighting in coal 
mines is said to cost, the. nation, about 
two* million pounds a year. 

About;6000- men . are. generally absent! 
from, this- cause, and /the cost : of one i 
miner absent, receiving compensation of i 
25s.' a week, is £65 paid in compensation, 
and*£294 lost' in coal. ' > - " ■ 

Yet the whole cost 1 and suffering 
caused by this disease can be remedied 
by better lighting in our pits. 

COLOUR IN BIRDS 

" An Old Oxonian,” writing from Rugeley, 
gives his observation of freak colours in birds., 

When in Scotland I bred a few 
pheasants, and often found among them 
freak colours. • 

..One year, I had a nearly white hen, 
and kept her carefully to see whether 
she wrould breed white or pied chickens; 

The following year, after, her moult, 
she lost much of. her white plumage,, and 
in the second year she became ordinary 
in colour. None of her chicks was white. 

I thinklthese white* birds seldom keep 
their abnormal colour very long. 


5000 TONS OF 
FLOWERS 

BUSY PICKERS OF THE 
FRENCH ALPS 

Saving the Scent of Fifty 
", Thousand Million Blossoms 

PEASANTS WHO .SWEETEN 
THE WORLD - 

. ..At. the. present., time., the. higher.. Alps 
on the French side present a.busy scene, 
for hundreds of people from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Grasse are climbing'about 
and gathering flowers by the ton to make 
into sweet perfume's. *' 

During September anything up to a 
thousand .tons of jasmine, la vender, 
aspic, and tuberose, blossoms are col¬ 
lected arid distilled, while next month 
and early in November red geraniums 
and. cassie flower are picked. 

Few people except those engaged in 
the industry have any idea of the fabu¬ 
lous quantities of flowers that are gath¬ 
ered in this region for making into scent. 
During the past few months millions of 
flowers of all kinds have been picked by 
hand in the Alps * and the surrounding 
district for this industry* 

A Healthy Occupation 

Of jasmine alone it is estimated that 
5000 million separate blossoms are 
gathered in a season, and of all sorts of 
flowers there must be 50,000 millions. 
The average weight of blossoms collected 
during a * single summer is about 
12,000,900 pounds, or roughly 5000 tons. 

These are the principal varieties, with 
the months of gathering, and thequanti- 
ties, given in pounds weight: 

March and ApriL Violets . . . $00,00b 

March and April. Jonquils . . * 35,000 

May and June. Roses . . « . 3,300,000 

May and June. Orange Blossoms .4,500,000 
June and July. Thyme . . . . 45,000 

June and July. Rosemary . . . 42,000 

August and September. Tuberoses. 175,000 
August and September. Jasmine . 1,320,000 
August and September. Aspic . . 65,000 

August and September. Lavender . 176,000 

October and November. Cassie flower 60>000 

After gathering, all the roses have to 
be picked over to separate the petals 
from the pistils. The orange flowers 
produce a kind of hay fever that is very 
trying, and sometimes injurious to the 
pickers, / On the whole, how r ever, the 
industry is a very healthy one, and two- 
thirds of the people livA to the allotted 
three score years and ten. 

How the Scent is Extracted 

All the year round the people of 
Grasse are busy on this work. The 
scents are obtained by extracting the 
essential oils of the flowers by means of 
steam and water, and for this purpose 
about four million quarts of carefully dis¬ 
tilled water are used. 

There are various processes of ex¬ 
traction, some very elaborate,' and the 
oils extracted are sent all oyer the world, 
carrying to the most distant parts the 
fragrance of this lovely district of 
Europe. The oils are sold for more than 
a million pounds in pre-war value. Some 
of , France’s- cleverest 1 chemists; are., en¬ 
gaged in the industry, and are continu¬ 
ally making.new discoveries and. finding 
out fresh ways of arresting arid holding 
the scent of the flowers. ; ■ 

Delicate Sense of Smell 

Odour is a strange and elusive qualit} r 
that scientists ■ know very little about. 
Light and sound can be measured accur¬ 
ately by means of delicate instruments, 
but the nose is the only detector of 
odours. It cannot measure one smell 
against another, but is so sensitive in 
detecting scent that it recognises an 
odour consisting of one sixty-millionth 
part of an ounce of mint in a quart of 
air. Perhaps some day the scientists will 
invent a machine to measure odours. 

Meanwhile the people of Grasse are 
doing a service to the world by collecting 
the perfumes that grow in their beautiful 
country, and-sending them broadcast 
to sweeten the world. Sec World Map 


SMOKE AND THE 
HOUSE BILLS 

A City’s Laundry Tax 

BIG QUESTION FOR WOMEN 
VOTERS 

Smoke costs Manchester three-quarters 
of a million pounds a year. 

' This statement is made in- a pamphlet 
on “ The Black Smoke Tax,’’.which has 
just been issued by the Air Pollution 
Advisory Board of the Manchester City 
Council, and is the outcome bf careful 
investigation carried on for years. 

The greater part of this tax that smoke 
levies on all dwellers in our great cities 
is imperceptible, and thus the public 
has not insisted upon measures being 
taken to remove what is a preventable 
nuisance. Our buildings are blackened 
and deteriorated by the smoke, the air 
is rendered impure, and our health 
suffers in consequence, but having lived 
all their lives in a smoky atmosphere 
the city people have come to regard it 
as a normal condition of life. 

There is one portion of the smoke 
tax; however, that is recognised by every 
town housewife, though she probably 
does not realise the full extent thereof. 
It is the addition the smoke makes to 
the laundry bill. The Manchester 
Committee , made careful comparisons 
between the laundry bills of various 
classes of houses in smoky Manchester 
and in pleasant Harrogate.. The amaz¬ 
ing conclusion drawn from the investi¬ 
gation is that smoke adds £242,000 to 
Manchester’s laundry bill every year. 

A RAIN PROCESSION 
Queer Prayers in Manchuria 

A reader at Mukden, Manchuria, sends us 
an'account of a procession praying for rain. 

We are having a narrow escape from 
famine, for the wheat crop is ruined. 
People, however, mostly eat millet, their 
other food being chiefly cabbage. 

I suppose none of your readers have 
seen a procession for rain. A crowd of 
men and boys “ process ” with willow- 
wreaths. The willow is always used 
when praying for rain. 

If they do not “ process ” they have, 
in front of every shop, a barrel of water 
with a willow branch stuck in it. 

There is carried in the procession a 
kind of sedan chair twined with red 
cloth. Red is the colour for rejoicing. 
On the chair is placed a tablet with the 
name of the dragon god written en it. 
Before the tablet candles are placed, 
and a jar of water with willow in it. 
Also, sometimes offerings of cakes and 
fruit are placed on the chair. 

I hear the governor has ordered 19 
processions praying for rain. Whoever 
meets one of the processions has - to 
stand still and bow his head as it passes, 
though the rule does not apply to 
foreigners. 

While rain is being prayed for no 
sheep or oxen may be killed, because 
Buddha, to whom they are praying, 
hates bloodshed. 


MARTIN CRUSOE 
C.N. Story as a Book 

A good story will bear reading again 
and again, and often when a . favourite 
serial has come to an end it is with a 
pang of regret that we realise that the 
characters we have grown .to love have 
gone for ever, f 

One of the most popular, serials that 
have run through the pages of the C.N. 
was'Mr. Bridges* “ Martin Crusoe,” and 
it will be good news to many to learn 
that this fine story has now been pub¬ 
lished by Harrap & Co; at 6s. 

Readers who remember following 
with keen enjoyment the story of the 
thrilling adventures of the young English 
boy on Lost Island, in the Sargasso Sea, 
and among a mysterious tribe of half- 
civilised savages, will be glad to have 
the story conveniently on the shelves 
for lending or reading again. 
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SWIMMING THE 
CHANNEL 

OUR GREATEST ATHLETIC 
FEAT 

Twenty-five Thousand Strokes 
Without Ceasing 

FIGHTING THE TIDES 

The . bitterly cold weather we have 
experienced this year has made it 
appear almost foolhardy on the part of 
those who have sought to swim the 
Channel. But the danger to life is not 
as great as it seems, for the swimmer 
is always accompanied by a boat, which 
can be reached at once in case of need. 
Captain Webb failed in his first attempt, 
but at the second venture he was success¬ 
ful, crossing from the Admiralty pier at 
Dover to Calais sands in 21J hours. 
For a generation afterwards, from 1875 
until 1911, some of the finest swimmers 
in the world sought to rival Webb, but 
they alfhad to confess themselves beaten. 

Difficulty of the Channel 

We came to think that Matthew Webb 
was a physical phenomenon never again 
to be equalled in his own particular line. 
His victory sent a thrill throughout the 
athletic world, and gave a great impetus 
to swimming. The legendary feat of 
Leander in nightly swimming the Dar¬ 
danelles to greet his lady love. Hero, 
had always fired the athletic mind, and 
Byron repeated the swim in 1810. But 
the Dardanelles is only from a mile to 
four miles in width, while Captain Webb, 
for his swim, had to cover 40 miles ! 

That brings us to the chief difficulty 
of the swim. The Channel at its 
narrowest is but 21 miles wide, but 
tides and. currents carry the swimmer 
to and fro, and make the distance twice 
what it should be. We believe that some 
men who have endeavoured to swim the 
Straits have covered more than twice its 
breadth, and yet failed to reach land. 
Webb swam 40 miles, and he must have 
made quite 25,000 breast strokes, an 
enormous tax on human strength. 

Exhausting Effort 

Well, the years passed by, and 
Holbein, Wolff, and the rest failed again 
and again until in 1911 Thomas William 
Burgess proved the second man to cross. 
But liis time was longer than the cap¬ 
tain’s—22 b hours against 21J. Still, the 
game was won, and Burgess ranks with 
the immortarWebb. 

Nobody has attempted to calculate in 
terms of arithmetic the amount of 
energy necessary for the performance of 
this swim. A hundred miles has been 
walked by a man in a little over 18 hours 
—nearly five times the distance between 
Dover and Calais—and the effort has 
been infinitely less exhausting than the 
trial in the water. 

, Whales and seals, whose home is in 
the deep, are specially adapted for their 
habitat; beneath their skins is packed 
a great thickness of fat which keeps in 
heat. Man has no such protection. 
The water chills his flesh, lowers the 
temperature of his blood, benumbs his 
nerves, and produces at times agonising 
crainp. Yet such is the power of the 
human will that the Channel is crossed 
by swimmers, and will be crossed again 
and again as years go by. 

Finest Exercise 

Swimming is the finest exercise in the 
'world for the lusty. Every muscle is 
brought into action and developed,, and 
there is no stay-at-home professor of 
deep-breathing who teaches his art so 
well as an hour in the open, buffeting sea. 

We are an island race and should be 
good swimmers, but we are not a swim¬ 
ming people. The attempts of these 
courageous men and women who an¬ 
nually make a dash for the Channel 
arouse our wonder, envy, and emulation. 
They do not make us all want to plunge 
off Dover pier, but they do make us 
yearn to cultivate an honest breast¬ 
stroke, a dashing two-handed side-stroke, 
and the ability to mimic the saucy globe- 
fish and float on our backs. 


THE MINES AND THE MEN 

. ■ ♦ 



These miners reach their work, hundreds of feet belowground, in a small cage-like lift 



Drilling holes in basalt before blasting it away from the coal deep down in the earth 


Two small boys taking home to their Taking no risks—Making sure of 

mother some coal they have found the winter’s supply 

Coal is one of the mightiest forees in the world. How dependent we are upon it for our comfort, 
health, and daily bread has been very vividly brought home to us in these critical days 




THE LONELY SHIPS 
AT SEA 

WRECKED CREW ADRIFT 
FOR THIRTY HOURS 


Big Ocean and the Little Boats 
PLENTY OF ROOM ON THE WATER 


The other day a French schooner got 
into difficulties off the Dutch coast and 
had to be abandoned, with the result 
that the crew had a tragic experience. 

The vessel’s cargo of ice shifted, and 
tlie ship began to lurch and roll. Very 7 
soon the peril became so great that the 
crew decided to abandon the ship and 
take to the lifeboat, hoping that before 
long they would be picked up. 

But for thirty hours they were at the 
mercy of the. wind and waves and 
weather. In the rough sea their little 
boat capsized, and one man was 
drowned. Then, when they had righted 
the craft and climbed in, two other men 
went mad, and felt or jumped into the 
sea, and were lost. A little later two 
other men died from exposure, and their 
bodies had to be thrown into the sea. 

Immensity of the Sea 

But, just when everything seemed lost 
and human endurance had reached its 
limit, a Lowestoft trawler sighted the 
boat, and, hurrying to the rescue, took 
the five battered seamen on board and 
cared for them. 


. To the ordinary landsman the puzzle 
is that a boat could possibly be adrift 
for so long as thirty hours in such a 
small and constantly navigated sea as 
the North Sea without being seen. 

Maps, however, give us a very poor 
idea of the size of "the earth, and when 
we read of the millions of tons of ship¬ 
ping there are in the world—millions 
is the correct figure—and hear how rapid 
transport has made the world smaller 
and brought the various countries so 
close together, we get quite a false idea 
of the size of the oceans and of the dis¬ 
tribution of the ships on their surface. 
The sea is so big and a ship is so small. 

Tiny Dots on the Ocean 

There are at present 31,595 vessels in 
the world, consisting of 26,513 steamers 
and 5082 sailing ships. This seems a 
large number, but think of the size of 
the oceans over which they have to sail. 

Here are the figures in square miles. 


PacificOcean . . . 67,700,000 miles 

Atlantic Ocean . . . 34,300,000 miles 

Indian Ocean ... 27,700,000 miles 

Total 129 , 700,000 miles 

Now, taking the total number of ships 
wc find that there is an average of only 
one vessel for every 4105 square miles of 
sea. That is, if the ships were equally 
distributed over the seas that are regu¬ 
larly navigated every ship would be 65 
miles from its nearest neighbour in any 
direction north, south, east, or west—as 
far, that is, as from London to Dover. 
In other words, only 12 vessels would be 
found in an area as big as England. 

Great Lonely Spaces 

But, of course, the ships are not thus 
equally distributed over the oceans. 
Many 7 follow a few main trade routes, 
and a vessel crossing the Atlantic or 
coming from India or China or Australia. 
may 7 pass several ships in the course of a 
day 7 . But on less frequented routes and 
off the beaten tracks a ship may go for 
several day r s without seeing a sign of any 
other craft. 


Even if we suppose half the ships of 
the world to be found in the Northern 
half of the Atlantic Ocean, the propor¬ 
tion is only one ship to every 1 200 
square miles, about the same thing as if 
a single vessel were placed in the middle 
of the county of Cornwall. 

The ocean world is still a great, lonely 7 
world, despite the increase of navigation, 
and it is not surprising that a boat can 
be afloat for thirty 7 hours without 
being seen. 
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A BUCKETFUL OF LIFE 

THE SEA & ITS WONDERS 

The Greek Mariner who Stopped 
at ‘‘the End of the World” 

FISHES THAT CATCH COLD 

Take up from the sea a quart of water 
in your bucket, and you have more sub¬ 
jects than all the nations of the earth. 

There are in that quart of sea water 
a hundred times as many living organ¬ 
isms as there are stars visible to'the eye 
on the clearest night. That is a fact. 
Now for a fascinating speculation. 

Over 300 years before the birth of 
Jesus, the Greek mariner Pytheas sailed 
from the Mediterranean into the un¬ 
known Atlantic, up the east coast of 
Britain, as far as what we suppose was 
Iceland, which he mistook for the end of 
the world. 

He found the sea thick and .sluggish— 
like a jellyfish, he said. Most of us 
have supposed that by this he meant 
freezing seas, but Dr. W. A. Herdman, 
one of our sea scientists, President of 
the British Association this year, has 
a brilliant theory. Not ice, but a great 
mass of plankton, lie thinks, may have 
stopped the barque of Pytheas* 

Sea’s Inexhaustible Marvels 

We all know something of the in¬ 
exhaustible marvels of the sea, but 
when the subject is treated in sweeping 
detail by such a master as Dr. Herd- 
man' we can only fold our. hands and 
wonder. The unthinkable richness of 
sea life, the adaptation to conditions and 
climate, suggest a romance of fancy. • 

The uncountable diatoms which spring 
to life when the year is young and the 
weather coldest disappear as suddenly 
as they come, but they reappear more 
numerous than ever in the autumn, when 
some of them—called copepoda—out¬ 
number the sands of the shore ; so many, 
indeed, that in the 16 square miles of 
a Baltic fishery there is probably enough 
for 530 million herrings to feed on. 

Fish Catch Cold 

Plankton in the Polar seas is abun¬ 
dant, but comprises few species ; in the 
tropics it is not only more profuse, but 
much more numerous in kinds. But 
note the difference. In the warm seas the 
various stages of its life history are 
passed through in a few days or weeks, 
and life is brief ; but in the cold seas 
the wheels of existence turn more slowly, 
and the same sort of creatures reach 
the patriarchal age of ten or twenty 
years and more. 

The deep has many perils for its 
children. A fish may be hatched too 
soon for its food supply to have ap¬ 
peared, and so may die of starvation. 

And fish can catch cold, as we do. In 
an area of thousands of square miles 'of 
sea off the coast of America all the tile- 
fish died less than 40 years ago. There 
they lay dead on the surface, over 
250,000 to the square mile; and it was 
decided that an icy current of water 
from frozen Labrador had killed them. 
The affected area has now been colonised 
from elsewhere, and once again tile- 
fish reach American tables. 

Oysters from France 

It is believed that we catch one 
quarter of our North Sea's chief fish 
yearly, but what a fund of life that re¬ 
presents 1 A plaice eats* five times its 
own weight of food in a year, while a 
starfish eats nearly nine times its weight. 

Still, the thought of the sea’s fertility 
remains with us. The young of bar¬ 
nacles are so many , as t6 darken the 
waters of their hatcheries, and a mussel- 
bed contains 16,000 bushels to the square 
foot. The oyster is enormously prolific ; 
yet we have to buy from France for our 
oyster-beds. The interesting thing about 
that is that these French oysters are 
descendants of the oysters that Scotland 
sold to French fishermen in 1859. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 


A HOUSE NOT TO LET 


Things Just Patented 

By Our Patent Oflfica Expert ' 


OUR CORRESPONDENT 
■ GOES TO SEE IT 



These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information. 

AN ADJUSTABLE CAP 

A cap with a seam on each side left 
open, so that by means 
' of a strap it may be let 
out or drawn in to fit 
any sized head. The 
principle can be applied 
to caps of various shapes and styles. 

A MECHANICAL BOWLER 
An amusing toy consisting of a human 
figure with a movable arm 
which swings round and 
throws a ball. A num.-; 
ber of balls are fed into 
the figure first, and by 
an arrangement of springs 
these are passed one by 
one to the hand and. re¬ 
leased when the arm is 
swung. The toy • can be 
so arranged that the ball 
is bowled overhand or. underhand 



A USEFUL MATCHBOX 

An even-ready matchbox, which, as 
can be seen in the sectional 
drawing, has the lid curved round 
inside, so that when the box is 
turned upside down a match falls 
into the groove of the lid. and 
is ready to hand the moment 
the lid is raised. 

A CINDER RAKE 

A rake for separating cinders from 
dust. It consists of - a . curved metal 
frame or bar with 
teeth placed at in¬ 
tervals, the whole 
fitted into a 
wooden handle. By means of this rake the 
cinders can be combed out of the dust. 




A SAFE BATHING COSTUME 

This costume is provided with a 
number of inflatable -tubes arranged 
between the shoul¬ 
ders and the waist, 
and having a small 
inflating tube* with 
a valve, through 
which the wind can 
be blown to inflate 
the tubes, either by 
the mouth or a hand pump. 

DRIVING SHIPS BY WATER JETS 



This is a ship of the ordinary form 
which has a pump that draws water 
through an opening in the bows and 



shoots it out through a nozzle placed at 
an angle, the expulsion giving the vessel 
a forward movement through the water. 


A CHAIR THAT FITS YOU 

A chair or seat made of parallel slats 
threaded on metal rods 
or strips, and the whole 
supported at a middle 
point only. The bottom 
and back of the seat 
will thus fit-itself to 
the shape of any par¬ 
ticular person who may 
sit in it. The prin¬ 
ciple can be applied to a 
large seat for several 
persons, though it is 
best for a single chair. 

SPRING WHEELS WITHOUT TYRES 

A wheel consisting of an outer rim 
attached to an inner rim 
by a series of springs built 
up in layers like the springs 
of a locomotive. In this 
way the wheel would have a' 
springiness which would do 
away with the necessity for rubber tyres. 




A SIMPLE MUSIC TURNER 

Small metal wire clips to be attached 
to the pages of music so that these 
can be turned easily 
by the player. The 
handle part "protrudes 
above or at the side of the page. 


0=0 


Rare Old Lady Who Saw 
Browning Eat Lark Pie 

THE QUAKER’S COTTAGE 
IN A YORKSHIRE DELL 

Someone'told me of-a cottage to be 
let or sold in a village far up one of the 
beautiful dales in Yorkshire. I heard 
that it had belonged to an old Quaker 
lady who was dead. That was all. 

I found it, and its door was opened to 
me by a lady who had lived for many 
years with the Quaker, and to whom the 
cottage had descended. She informed 
me very politely that her house was not 
to be let or sold, but invited me in to 
rest after my long- walk. 

The atmosphere of this beautiful 
cottage was full of dignity .and repose. 
One felt that it had never been pro¬ 
faned * by harshness or violence of any 
kind. Everything within it spoke of 
gentleness,, peace, and refinement. 

The owner said, “ It was built by 
Bentle}^ the architect of- Westminster 
Cathedral, and it is not 40 years old.” 

Home of Beautiful Books 

When we arrived in the study, a 
gracious upstairs room with a window 
looking over the distant hills, I was 
amazed by the number of books it con¬ 
tained, and by the quality of those 
books. It was the library of a scholar. 

Who was the dead woman, I won¬ 
dered, who had collected all these 
beautiful books, and who had lived in 
this cottage remote from the woild and 
yet in company with the highest spirits 
of the human race ? 

I saw her picture on one of the walls. 
There were sweetness and strength in 
her face. She seemed to have blended 
power and tenderness in perfection. 

The owner spoke of the dead woman’s 
friends: William Morris, Holman Hunt, 
Ford Madox Brown, S. R. Gardiner, 
Octavia Hill, Robert Browning, Mazzini. 
My wonder increased. I learned her 
name, Lucy Harrison, but it conveyed 
nothing to me.’ . 

Lover of Humanity 

When I was going the kind lady said 
to me : " Would, you like to read a 

book about Miss Harrison ? It contains, 
some of her literary papers.” She gave 
me a volume called ” A Loverof Books.” 

When I got home I realised the wonder 
of Lucy Harrison. She was not only a 
lover of books, but a great lover of 
humanity. I think she must have been 
one of the most lovable women who 
ever lived. I had sought a house and 
had found a soul, one who, being dead, 
yet spoke to me of the noblest kind of 
living and the highest kind of pleasure. 

A Great Giver 

It would take columns to tell the 
whole of Lucy Harrison’s life. She was 
a delicate and scholarly woman who 
plunged into social'work in London, 
striving to wipe out our slums. She 
was the head of a great school in 
Gower Street, and afterwards of the 
Mount School in York, a Quaker estab¬ 
lishment famous a]l over the world. 
She was a student in every field of 
literature, with a particular love for 
Anglo-Saxon. She had a passion for joy. 

It is recorded in this book that for the 
last ten years of her life'her average 
expenditure on dress, and . books was 
only half what she gave away. 

One of the prettiest stories in the 
world I find in this book about her. 
She was dining at a friend’s house in 
London, and Robert Browning was 
among the guests. She says : “ One of 
the dishes was lark pie, and to my dis¬ 
may Browning (I hope unconsciously) 
took some, whereat my neighbour 
whispered to me, Cannibal! ” 

How charming that is ! But I am. not 
sure that the best is not the parenthesis, 
” I hope unconsciously.” How character¬ 
istic that is of a gentle spirit!, . H. B. 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 


MAN WHO GAVE US FINE 
ROADS , 

The Age of Good Manners and 
Bad Morals 


BRAVE WOMAN POET 

Sept. 19. Dr. Barnardo died at Surbiton . . . 1933' 

20. Robert Emmet executed at Dublin . v • . 1803 

21. John McAJam bom at Ayr ...... .1756 

22. Lord Chesterfield born inLordon .... 159 i 

23. Wilkie Ccltns died in London.. 1889 

24. Eliza Cook, poetess, died at Wimbledon .-.18' 9 

25. Mrs Hemans born at Liverpool. 1793- 


John McAdam 

J oYinf Loudon McAdam was an enter¬ 
prising Scotsman who has em¬ 
bedded his name in the English language 
as firmly as stones, are embedded in a 
granite road. All the world over such a 
road is spoken of as macadamised. 

When McAdam was born, 164 years 
ago, there was not a good road in Great. 
Britain. The knowledge of how to make 
roads was lost when the Romans left 
Britain. A hundred years ago a proposal 
to carry the Irish mails from London to. 
Holyhead at the rate of 7 miles an hour' 
was objected to as “ inhuman to horses 
and dangerous to life,” because the chief 
road, Watling Street, was so bad. 

McAdam began the study of road¬ 
making when he was a boy, and after 
travelling 30,000 miles over bad roads, 
and spending' £5000' on experiments, he 
announced to a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee that the right way was to break up 
granite small, so that the pieces would 
go through a 2-J-inch ring, and lay it on 
th'e road .a foot thick. Then, he said,.. 
it would bind together into a hard, 
solid road. Road-makers laughed; but 
McAdam was appointed surveyor of the 
country’s roads, and England soon had 
the best coach roads in the world. 

A grateful country gave him £10,000. 
McAdam and another engineer named 
Telford made trade by wheeled vehicles 
between town and town possible, in¬ 
stead of by slow, expensive pack-horses. 

Lord Chesterfield 


T)hilip Dormer Stanhope, fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield, was the 
finest gentleman in England, if judged 
only by his style and manners in ail age, 
over 200 years ago, when manners were 
very stately and elaborate. 

But he had no real goodness in him, 
and his manners were a hollow show. 
We know this because he wrote a series 
of letters to his son, which form a book, 
telling the son how to behave. It is a 
manual of manners that do not spring 
from the heart, and it lives as an 
exposure of a shallow and artificial age.; 

Chesterfield set himself on a pedestal 
as a model, and the society of his day 
admired him; but bluff Dr. Johnson/ 
whom he tried to patronise, told him 
what he thought of him. 

As a public man—an ambassador in 
Holland, and, later. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—Chesterfield was successful. 

He is one of the most conspicuous 
figures in history illustrating manners 
without morals. <« 

... Mrs. Hemans 

; p eucia Dorothea Hemans, whose 
-E maiden name was Browne, was 
the handsome daughter of an Irishman 
and an Austrian mother. At the age of ' 
18, when .she married Captain Hemans, 
she was already known as a poet. 

It was not a happy marriage, and at ; 
last Captain Hemans went to live 
abroad, and left her in England with 
five children to support, though her 
health was bad. 

Bravely .she worked ,at her heavy 
task, living by her pen. There are few 
kinds of writing she did not try. Her 
success came in writing. poems which 
appeal to our emotions—love of friends, 
of our country, of" freedom, and of. 
heroic deeds—and many of these poems 
will always be read because they are 
simple, direct, easily understood, and 
full ofwa/rm-hearted feeling. 


/ 
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THE WORLD’S STORY 
A Westminster Abbey View 

Canon Barnes of Westminster Abbey 
lias been preaching to the scientists, and 
very briefly and boldly he summed up 
the way the world has come about: 

From some fundamental stuff in 
the universe the electrons arose. From 
them came matter. From matter life 
emerged. -From life came mind. From 
mind spiritual consciousness is devel¬ 
oping. . 

That is exactly what the editor of the 
C.N. says in his Victory Book, a little 
volume which sums up the story of the 
world so that a busy man can grasp it in 
ah hour or two. 

Somebody has said it is like a journey 
from the Nebula to the Millennium, and 
it is striking to hear an echo of this book 
from a great power at the Abbey.' 

The book is called " Who Giveth Us 
the Victory," and a few copies can 
still be had from Allen & Unwin, Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1. The price is 5s. 


THE LOST CROSS 
And the Major Who Found It 

We told the story the other day of the 
cross placed by loving comrades on the 
grave of a young British officer, 
Lieutenant Brydon, but carried away by 
wandering Arabs, till it was recovered 
by another British officer, far from the 
place where it had been erected. 

The officer, touched by the inscription, 
kept the cross for two years, and then, on 
returning home, presented it to the next- 
of-kin of the fallen officer, an uncle. We 
said that the name of. the officer who did 
this beautifully considerate deed was 
not known, but among our readers is the 
uncle of the modest soldier who carried 
the cross so far to find for it a fitting 
resting-place, and we are not surprised 
that he feels the name should be known. 

The officer was Major T. A. Starkey, 
of the Royal Engineers, and we gladly 
-tnake it known. 


PETER 

A Cat’s Weary Journey Home 

A newspaper read by nurses tells a 
story of a hospital cat’s devotion to the 
place. 

Puss was taken into the hospital in 
answer to an appeal hung on a ribbon 
round his neck, a card strung on the 
ribbon speaking for him in this way : 

My name is Peter. Please take me in and 
be kind to me. I’m going to be drowned if 
you don’t. 

That w r as enough to captivate the 
nurses, and Peter was made welcome 
and happy. 

Presently, however, the nurse who 
regarded Peter as specially hers, and 
whom he seemed to like the best, went 
to another hospital 35 miles away, and 
took him with her. 

But Peter did not appreciate the 
change, and next day he set out on his 
return travels. It "was a weary journey, 
for not till three months later did he, 
dirty and thin, crawl over the threshold 
of his old hospital home. 

Peter had not been as clever as some 
cats in finding his way, but none could 
beat him in persistence. 


FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS 

This dialogue took place at Totten¬ 
ham Police-court concerning a man sum¬ 
moned for using bad language : 

Witness : He seemed to be respectable. 
, Magistrate : You can’t swear to that ? 
Witness ; I judged by his clothing. 
Magistrate : I judge by his language. 
You should have said his clothes 
seemed respectable. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A five-year-old shorthorn cow . . £2310 

A. yearling shorthorn heifer . . £1525 

A shorthorn heifer calf . . . . £1470 

A roan shorthorn bull . . . . £1417 

Five Delft vases and bottles . . £714 

A portfolio of Haydn's etchings . £231 

Four cottages at Colchester . . £210 

An illustrated Dictionary of Printing £65 


LIBERTY BELL 
Its Prophetic Bible Words 

A courteous American reader, com¬ 
menting on the " Old Liberty Bell " in 
Philadelphia, recently referred to in the 
C.N., says that what stirs the hearts of 
Americans when the bell is thought of 
is that the bell, which rang out the news 
that the Declaration of Independence 
had just been signed, on July 4, 1776, 
had been cast 23 years before, and, by a 
kind of prophetic coincidence, the motto 
encircling the bell was " Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof," quoted from Leviticus. 

Our correspondent also points out that 
it might be inferred from our account of 
General Gorgas that the general engi¬ 
neered the Panama Canal, whereas, by 
his conquest of fever, he only made the 
work possible. That was the impression 
we meant to convey. Of course, he was 
a scientific doctor, not an engineer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MAPS 
What Wales is Doing 

It is now reported that the filling up 
of the six-inch local Ordnance maps, with 
place names and historical knowledge 
and traditions, as mentioned lately in the 
C.N., is going on in 400 Welsh schools. 

The name of every field and the use to 
which it is being put is being included; 
every knoll and copse is distinguished; 
the marks used on different pastures for 
identifying sheep and ponies are re¬ 
corded ; and a mass of useful information, 
in which both parents and children take 
a lively interest, is being collected. 

Competitions are arranged for the best 
collections of local information, and 
those who have examined the-results 
describe them as invaluable from the 
point of view of future history. 

We hope that Wales, with its go-ahead 
Educational Department, will not, in 
this practical study, leave England and 
Scotland lagging behind. 


TRAIN DRIVEN BY OIL 
A Chance to Make the Rail¬ 
ways Clean 

Coal has long held its own as the chief 
fuel, but of late years oil has rapidly 
come to the fore, and now all new 
battleships and many great liners burn 
the liquid fuel. 

Oil has now made its appearance on 
the railways, and an experimental train 
has been running on the London & North 
Western Railway between E us ton and 
Northampton for the past six months. 
The experts of the railway company 
have expressed themselves as more than 
satisfied with the results, and the use of 
oil fuel on the railways is likely to be 
extended in the near future, for ordinary 
engines can be quickly converted to 
burn oil. 

Whereas an engine uses 70 pounds of 
coal for each mile, the consumption of 
oil for the same distance is only. 30 
pounds. Besides this saving _ of weight 
and storage space there is the additional 
advantage that no smoke, smuts, or 
cinders are thrown about to the annoy¬ 
ance of passengers. Picture on page 12 


LONDON BATTLEFIELD 
20,000 Killed and Wounded 

Nearly twenty thousand people were 
killed and wounded in the streets of 
London last year. The deaths were 688, 
and 19,027 people were injured. 

The greatest, number of deaths were 
due to commercial vehicles, which killed 
259 people. Motor-buses killed 136, 
and private cars 138, Tramway cars cost 
42 lives, cab accidents 26, and motor¬ 
cycles 25. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Attila.. At-il-a 

Bona fides . 

Grasse . 

Heraclitus . 

Mazzini 
Mukden 
Mutina 
Pliny . 

Pytheas 


Boner-fy-dees 
. Grar 
Her-a-kli-tus 
Matz-ee-nee 
Mook-den 
Mew-tin-a 
Plin-ee 
. Pith-e-as 
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Whatsoever Ye Would 

G reat changes are coming 
everywhere, and we do well 
to ask ourselves, What is the spirit 
in which changes should be made? 

More than 1200 years ago the 
greatest of our English kings set 
about framing the laws of Eng¬ 
land. 

He was called Alfred the Truth- 
teller, and 600 years after he was 
addressed by a poet as : 

England’s Darling.. • 

England’s Shepherd.' 

England’s King * . . 

Sure the wisest man was he 
Of all folk that England’s be. 

We call him Alfred the Great, 
for, looking back, we see that the 
foundations of England were truly 
laid by this fearless, tender, and 
book-loving Englishman. 

In framing the laws of Eng¬ 
land Alfred acted with modesty 
and reverence, and we read the 
words he wrote : 

I, Alfred the King, gathered these 
laws together and ordered many to be 
written which our forefathers held, 
such as I approved ; and many which 
.1 approved not I rejected, and had 
other ordinances enacted with the 
counsel of my Witan ; for I dared mi 
venture to set much of my own upon the 
Statute Booh , for I knew not what 
might be approved by those who 
should come after us. 

No hand-to-mouth legislator 
was Alfred, patching up the pass¬ 
ing troubles of a State and caring 
nothing for those who came after, 
.but a man who sought to express 
in our laws those truths which 
will endure through all the ages 
of the world. 

He introduced these laws of 
England by quoting those rare 
and everlasting words of Jesus : 
u Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,” and he says, he the 
great and anxious law-maker: 

By this one commandment a 
man shall know whether he does 
right, and then he will require no 
other lazv-hook . 

So we see that in King Alfred’s 
sight all the laws of England 
could be reduced to the one great 
law of God. . 

Never was' England more in 
need of Alfred’s vision. All 
classes of men are inclined to use 
power without any reference to 
the moral law. They do not 
think of those who will come 
after.’ They do not even ask 
whether they are right. They 
use power as a savage uses a club. 

But there can be no peace and 
blessing for any man in this realm 
who forgets the eternal command¬ 
ment on which Alfred built up 
our laws. The politics of nations 
are the politics of character. 

^ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them. 
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A 


A Beautiful Thing 

picture which attracted much 
interest because it was supposed 
to be Rembrandt’s has just passed 
through the auction rooms. What we 
like about it is that it is said one of 
the figures in it is a portrait of 
Heraclitus, that noble figure of Caria 
who inspired these lovely lines: 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you 
were dead; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and 
bitter tears to shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him 
down the sky. - 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old 
Carian guest, 

A hahdful of grey ashes, long, long ago at 
rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightin¬ 
gales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he 
cannot take. 

Who would not be content to have 
inspired a poem as beautiful as that ? 
Death may close our eyes a little 
while, but the things that Life would 
keep Death can never take away, and 
surely these sweet verses of William 
Cory will live as long as friendship 
lasts, as long as beautiful words and the 
song of nightingales are heard on earth. 


A Sheffield Commandment 

JF people will not, keep their houses 
clean they shall not have houses 
at all—that is the new municipal 
commandment in Sheffield. 

The corporation of that great indus¬ 
trial city has been to Parliament for 
new powers to help them to fight dirt, 
and in their new Act they have been 
allowed to turn dirty people out of 
their houses. 

It is quite just that the community 
should have this power, for filthiness is 
a danger not only to those who harbour 
it, but to all who live hear them. 


O 


A Man and Himself 

XE of our good friends in the 
country has come upon an idle 
group in a Yorkshire* lane. The dairy 
farmers were on strike: * 

They spoke of the low price paid for 
milk in the villages/ of the hard work 
of a dairy, of the cost of feeding stuffs, 
of the high price of labour, of the 
prospects of a ruinous harvest, and 
they said : “ It’s not good enough ; a 
maTi must think of himself.” 

There must be hundreds of chil¬ 
dren who win droop Because of this 
strike,” said our friend; " if it goes on 
thousands of children may die.” 

The farmers were taken aback, and 
one of them said : ” Ah,, but the miner 
doesn’t think of our children when he 
strikes for more money. Let him 
suffer a bit. It’s his turn now.” 

So it goes on. Everyone is saying : 
“ A man must think of himself.” 

We shall never put things right till 
everybody asks himself, not " Will it 
pay ? ” but “ Is it right ? ” 


The Nelson Touch 

Jt is said that Nelson’s old flag-ship 
oil which he died, in the great hour 
of Trafalgar is in danger of breaking, 
and it may be necessary to remove her 
from Portsmouth to some more 
sheltered place. 

Is it not time that somebody arose 
at the Admiralty with a Nelson touch 
of imagination, alive enough to move 
this famous ship from Portsmouth, 
where nobody sees it, to a place on the 
Thames, where everybody can see it ? 

Tip-Cat 

fpiiE Floating Debt is going down, 
says a Treasury advertisement. 
This does not mean that it is now a 
Sinking Fund. 

□ 

Thu Mexican Army has been reduced 
by half. The decrease has been 
mainly in generals. 

0 

A grown-up paper protests that the 
Allies are giving away their own 
rights. Does it want 
them to give away 
somebody else’s ? 

B 

The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. 

So should his labour 
be. * 

0 

Prohibition in 
America has at 
least reduced the 
number of men who 
think they can sing. 
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PETER PUCK 
v WANTS. 

• TO KNOW 
If sailors are 
called sea-dogs 
because of their 
barques 


The Channel must 


do not like to 
see the Govern¬ 
ment in a coal-hole! 

B 

Lord Burnham 
denies that there 
is any break betweei) 

England and France, 
have dried up. 

0 

We believe in mercy, but we do not 
seem to remember any arguments 
offered in favour of it by Germany in 1871. 

a 

Jim muffin man at Dartford goes round 
on a motor-cycle. The puffin’ man ! 
0- 

"A friend of mine,” writes a^sports- 
nian, “ plays golf in a tattered 
waistcoat.” His vest is merely a vestige. 
. ’ & 

Playing With Brutes 

two men—we have to call them 
men—have just been fined two 
pounds for burning a poor magpie 
alive. Would it not be better to 
punish brutes like, these, instead of 
playing at punishing them ? 

$ 

Better Things To Do 

'T'iie Kent education authorities have 
stopped children from going to 
the hop-fields, and a London Board of 
Guardians has been objecting. 

But those who know what hop- 
fields are know that Kent has done a 
wise and proper thing. There are 
better ways for children to spend 
their time than in living through these 
summer weeks in the miserable con¬ 
ditions in which the hop-pickers live. 


A Child’s Song in 
September 

All the corn is cut and^ stacked, 
All the fields are bare; • 
Swallows fly in twittering crowds 
Through the summer air. 

Robin sings in hedge and tree, 

Softly sings to you and me. 

Leaves are turning red and 
brown, 

Clinging to the wall ; 

Golden grow the bracken fronds ; 
Ripe the apples fall. 

Robin sings in hedge and tree, 

Softly sings to you and me. 

Summer days are nearly done, 
Autumn days draw near ; 
Sunny days and moonlit nights 
In the closing year. 

Robin sings in hedge and tree. 

Softly sings to you and me. 

m ■ 

A Very Important Lady 

By Our Country Girl in Town 

HThe paid comedian is not half so 
I ridiculous and amusing as the 
person who loses his temper. 

Last night I was treated free, gratis, 
and for nothing to such an entertain¬ 
ment. It was in a crowded pro¬ 
vision shop. Three or four women 
were waiting their turn at the counter 
where butter and eggs are sold. 
Presently a re^-faccd, untidy, flashily- 
dressed woman, loaded with parcels, 
pushed her way into the front of the 
queue, and said : 

” Four pounds of boiling bacon, 
and I don’t want to pay for bone !” 

The assistant, a little grey, elderly 
man who looked as meek as the Mad 
Hatter’s dormouse, replied, “ I don’t 
serve bacon, madam.” 

" Then I call it rank dishonesty to 
put it in the window,” began the 
woman angrily. “You waste people’s 
time; you get them into the shop on 
false pretences.” v 

“ But, madam,” rejoined the assist¬ 
ant; still civilly, “ across at the bacon 
counter there is. a gentleman waiting 
to serve you.” * 

“ Gentleman !” sneered the heated 
customer, “ Gentleman ? I see no 
gentleman !” 

At this, of course, everyone turned 
to stare at her, and to wonder what 
it could have been that put her into 
such a rage. Flouncing across to the 
door, she exclaimed loudly,. “ I shall 
never come here again! ” But in 
negotiating the door handle one of the 
brown paper bags escaped her grasp, 
and scattered its contents all oyer .the 
shop. 

It was the last straw. She began to 
gather up the fruit, redder in the face 
than ever ; then, encountering the eyes 
of the bacon-seller, she demanded, 

* * Why don’t you help me to pick up 
my oranges ?” 

“ Oranges, madam!” replied the 
assistant. " Oranges ? I see no oranges 
© 

A Little Thing 

A little thing a sunny smile, 

A loving word at morn; 

And all day long the sun shines bright, 
The cares of Life are made more light, 

■ And sweetest hopes are born. 
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ARE WE READY? 

GREAT DISCOVERIES 
WAITING FOR MAN 

The Tremendous Powers that 
May Come Too Soon 

A PROFESSOR’S WARNING 

By a Special Correspondent 

To an audience of theological students 
gathered privately together in Oxford 
a well-known professor from Aberdeen 
has uttered a warning which should be 
published to the world. 

He told these students of religion 
that science is now on the edge of dis¬ 
coveries which will change the whole 
house of life from attic to basement. 

There is no fairy tale in any of the 
announcements which have been made 
on this subject. Science is fumbling 
with powers of incalculable energy. 
When once these powers are firmly in 
the grip of man’s hand, human life will 
change so greatly that we may fairly 
call it a revolution. 

Mankind in its Infancy 

When he had given the students some 
idea of these discoveries, so that many 
of them held their breath in excitement 
and amazement, the professor startled 
them by suddenly exclaiming that he 
trusted this powel would not come into 
man’s hand until his heart was changed. 

One. who was present at the lecture 
said to me : “ In a few moments this 
unemotional scientist made our cheeks 
burn with shame by showing us how 
little is the progress of religion. He 
made us feel that there is not one single 
nation fit to be trusted with these tre¬ 
mendous new powers. Such is the moral 
condition of the world that man is not 
to be trusted with a blessing! The 
human race is still in its infancy ; it 
must not be allowed to play with fire¬ 
works ; these new powers might not 
only bum its fingers, but actually blow 
up its whole nursery.” 

Powers in Every Atom 

We know what those powers are. 
They repose in every atom of the earth. 
A glass of water contains sufficient atomic 
energy to lift the whple British Navy to 
the top of a mountain. The problem of 
science is not to discover this power, 
but to discover a means of releasing it 
which will not destroy the earth. An 
investigator has said, for instance, that 
a bomb might be made which, releasing 
the atomic energy of the earth where it 
fell, would set that same energy re¬ 
leasing the energy surrounding it until 
vast areas of the earth’s surface were 
reduced to a cinder-heap. 

Progress, then, depends upon the 
moral character of man. We cannot 
hope for the burdens of life to be lifted, 
we cannot hope for the millennium of 
peace and joy, till man is nobler. 

What the World Wants 

At the same time progress in science 
will not wait for the nobler man. If it 
should come, this new knowledge, 
before man is fit to receive it, then the 
last state of the world may be worse 
than the darkest ages behind us. 

When we see that large bodies of men 
in a country like ours cannot be trusted 
even with a few hours of leisure in the 
day, we may well be anxious' 

What the times are calling for more 
urgently than anything else is a moral 
awakening to the central fact of human 
life, which is that the world can never 
be safe till each individual does only 
those things which he would that other 
men should do to him. 


HThe great rocky peak of the Matter- 
* horn, on the frontiers of Switzer¬ 
land and Italy, has added to its long list 
of climbing victims in a way unheard 
of hitherto. 

It was long before this gaunt, bare 
mountain was climbed at all, and when 
its summit at last was reached, in 1867, 
four of the climbing party of seven were 
killed. 

Since then the ascent has become 
almost commonplace, for' ropes are 
fastened to the rocks at the dangerously 
steep places; but still a false step at 
many points may be the wav r to death. 

The last victim was one of a party of 
five. Two men and a woman roped 
together, and two other men roped 
separately from the three, had reached 
the top, and were returning, when one 
of the two slipped, and dragged the other 
over the precipice. That, indeed, was 


’A girl at Knighton, who fell off the 
back of a motor-bicycle, has been killed 
by a hairpin, which entered her brain. 

Gold in Ireland 

American mining engineers in Ireland 
are reported to have found valuable 
gold deposits in the hills near the village 
of Horseleap, County Westmeath. 

Miles of Films 

The kinema Industry is one of the 
largest in the United States, and each 
year 4000 miles of films are exported, 
1500 miles coming to England. 

800,000 Electric Connections 

It lias been reckoned that on the 
various electric systems of London, con¬ 
trolled by 30 companies, there are alto¬ 
gether about 800,000 circuit connections. 

Safety First? 

In the past twelve months nearly 
1500 people were killed in factories 
owing to the neglect of simple precau¬ 
tions in the matter of guarding moving 
machinery. 

Lifetime as a Chorister 

Mr. Kenningham, a regular singer in 
the choir of St. Mark’s, Battersea, is 90 
years old, and has sung in church choirs 
since the age of nine. He took part in 
the Handel Festival in 1862. 


certain to be if there were a slip, for one 
mail cannot hold another' on that 
dangerous slope. 

The three survivors hurried down and 
gave the alarm, and seven guides set out 
from Zermatt to recover the bodies. 

On reacliihg the scene of the traged}", 
however, they found that a most wonder¬ 
ful thing had happened. The rope tied 
round the bodies of the fallen men had 
caught below on a rock, and had held the 
two suspended, one oh either side, 
throughout the night; and, marvellous 
to say, one was still alive. 

Never, probably, in all human ex¬ 
perience has there been the like of this— 
a living man dangled in the cold air of a 
mountain too steep to hold snow, held 
there through a summer’s night by the 
body of his lifeless companion. 

If the rescued man survives his wounds, 
as is likely, the miracle will be complete. 


A public clock at New Barnet ha s 
lately struck two or three thousand 
times continuously during the night. 

Swan Among the Swimmers 

While a swimming race was in pro¬ 
gress in the Thames at Windsor four of 
the competitors were savagely attacked 
by a swan, and had to leave the water. 

Scout Hero 

A Spanish Boy Scout of 15 has just 
been the means of saving five British 
sailors from drowning in the Bay of 
Ferrol. Aproaching them with a fishing 
smack, he threw them a rope and enabled 
them to haul themselves in. 

Milk-boy to Millionaire 

Formerly a millc-boy at Nottingham, 
Mr. Samuel Knighton, who emigrated to 
Canada 34 years ago, and later went 
on to the United States, is now an 
American millionaire and head of a com¬ 
pany having agencies throughout Europe. 

Colossal River Power 

Bridge River at Lillooet, iii British 
Columbia, is to have the third biggest 
power station in the world. The water 
falls 1400 feet, and will develop 400,000 
horse-power. There will be a tunnel 
through a mountain a mile and a half 
long, and the total cost will be /6,000.000. 
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THE TSAR’S BOY 

HIS LITTLE COLLECTION 
OF TREASURES 

Sad Light on the Lonely Lad 
Who Should have Ruled Russia 

ROYALTY AND RUBBISH 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

And a few pretty trifles, valueless as 
clay, serve as proof that a son of a long 
line of Caesars has himself returned to 
clay. Tsar is a title derived from the 
word Caesar, and Tsarevitch is the name 
borne bv the lieir to a Russian Caesar. 

There is some thing path etic in the 
thought of this boy who was to rule all 
Russia growing up to rule a mighty 
empire of which no rulers were allowed 
to know the truth. ‘ 1 Here I shall hear the 
truth,” he said one day in his prison; 
“so far it has been all lies.” 

We need not repeat the story of the 
assassination of the Russian royal 
family, of the later destruction of their 
bodies by fire, and of the hiding of the 
remains in the shaft of an iron mine. 
Clues in abundance, hundreds of them, 
have been found on the site of the last 
fearful scene ; jewels, clothing, and so 
on, all recognisable as having belonged 
to different; members of the royal house 
at the time they were confined in their 
last prison-house at Ekaterinburg, in 
the Ural Mountains. 

Little Brass Buckle 

Among tlic pathetic relics was a 
common little brass buckle. That was 
identified as the buckle of the poor young 
Tsarevitch’s belt; he had been proud 
to wear a cheap belt like that of a 
common soldier. There was also a little 
scorched and damaged knapsack. That, 
also, had been the property of the 
suffering royal boy. 

But there were things in the collec¬ 
tion that would have puzzled any 
ordinary detective. There were bits of 
tinfoil, such as chocolates are wrapped 
in ; pieces of copper, and an assortment 
of old nails of various sizes. Whatever 
could be the purpose of this rubbish in a 
collection of relics of an entire dynasty ? 

Prince’s Treasures 

A friend of the family who was present 
at the examination was able to supply 
the information. The sad little show of 
worthless things had been this strange 
young prince’s treasures ! As he in¬ 
herited a right to the throne and crown 
of Russia, so he inherited from his father 
a passion for collecting petty trifles. 

The grandfather of the Kaiser used 
to save candle-ends and run round the 
palace turning down the wicks of 
paraffin lamps lighted in rooms momen¬ 
tarily unoccupied ; I^ouis XI. of France, 
in his patched and greasy suits, was as 
niggardly a snapper-up of undesirable 
trifles ; Louis XVI. was hoarding scraps 
of metal for his tinkering with clocks 
when his empire was crashing and the 
guillotine was preparing for him and 
Marie Antoinette. 

The Rubbish Heap 

And this handsome, ill-fated boy, who 
was to reign over ijf) million people, he, 
when one of the most terrible tragedies 
in history was being played out, was 
picking up chocolate-wrappings and odd 
nails and saving them, like a young rag- 
and-bone collector, in his knapsack. 

” The Tsar was of a saving disposi¬ 
tion,” says one of his biographers. The 
richest sovereign in the world had the 
marine-store dealer’s instinct, and this 
boy with the beautiful face and heritage 
of woe reproduced his father’s weakness. 

So it was not a resplendent mauso¬ 
leum in a gloomy palace of death that 
told where the dead Tsarevitch lay. His 
epitaph was written in symbols that a 
peasant could read: in the valueless 
findings from a rubbish-heap which he 
had carried in a knapsack to death. 



Peter Puck : “ Pump a little harder, John! ” 
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Little Creek tbat Grew into Liverpool 

GROWTH OF OUR MOST FAMOUS PORT 

The Tremendous Traffic Passing 
Through Her Nine Miles of Docks 

HOW AMERICA HELPED TO BUILD UP LIVERPOOL 
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BOY WHO KNEW 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

AND WHAT HE THOUGHT 
OF HIM 

The Tall Figure Now Looking 
Out on Westminster Abbey 

A NATURAL PLAIN MAN 

What do boys and girls think of Abraham 
Lincoln’s statue looking out upon West¬ 
minster Abbey ? 

An American, who was a boy of fifteen 
when he knew Lincoln, has been giving his 
boyish impressions of the great President. 

The boy spent much time in Washing¬ 
ton during the period of the war and 
had many opportunities to observe 
Lincoln.. Lie said he had heard Lincoln 
ridiculed in Washington when the 
President first came to the capital, 
and spoken of as “ that rough, uncouth 
\\ esterner from the prairies c>f Illinois/’ 
He was greatly surprised, therefore, when 
he saw him at the first inauguration : 

“ There I saw a tall, square-shouldered 
man with long arms and legs, but, as he 
came down the east steps of the Capitol 
and on to the platform from which he 
spoke, he walked with such a dignified 
carriage and seeming perfect ease that 
there was dispelled for ever from my 
mind the idea that he was uncouth. 

The Man of Dignity 

“ When he began to speak I was again 
surprised, on account of what I had 
heard of him. He spoke so naturally, 
without any attempted oratorical effect, 
but with such an earnest simplicity and 
firmness that he seemed to me to have 
but one desire, as shown in his manner 
oc speaking—to draw that crowd close 
xo him and talk to them as man to man." 

It is true, the boy says, that Lincoln's 
figure was tall, lean, and in a sense 
ungainly, but with it all he had such self- 
possession and dignity of bearing, and the 
movements of his body and gestures of 
his arms and hands were so pleasing, 
that all impressions of ungainliness were 
swept away. 

- “ There was a meeting in the House 

of Representatives to celebrate some 
victory of the war. The chamber was 
packed, and the galleries overflowed 
with men and women. The dooT opened 
on the opposite side, and as the Marine 
Band played * Hail to the Chief’ Mr. 
Lincoln entered. The whole audience 
rose and cheered. He glanced up at the 
throng, and there appeared on . his 
countenance a bright, beautiful, but 
gentle, smile of thanks ; nothing more. 

Riding at the Head of the Army 

“In a moment this was gone, and, 
holding himself perfectly erect, with an 
expression of unconcern a^d self- 
possession, he walked across the hall up 
to the Speaker’s desk with a simple 
grandeur and profound dignity that 
would be difficult for anyone to surpass.” 

Once the President rode at the head 
of an army of 75,000 men. He was 
dressed in his usual black broadcloth 
and high silk hat: 

“ As the Commander-in-Ghief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
rode down that long line, mounted on a 
magnificent charger, followed by the 
general and his staff, he sat and rode his 
horse as if it were the one thing in the 
world he knew how to do.” 

And then our boy sums up his impres¬ 
sions of this immortal human man. 

The Touch of Beauty 

“ I saw him when he was cheerful, gay, 
convulsed in hilarious laughter; saw 
him when he was sad and sorrowful, sad 
from his own sorrows, sad for the sorrows 
of others, sad, and at the same time 
cheerful, for his sick and wounded boys 
in blue, sad and worried over the suffer¬ 
ing of his country. 

“ I saw all these moods at various times, 
and each and every feature of his face 
exactly as it was ; but there was a some¬ 
thing that came out from behind them 
and spoke not in words, but shone and 
spoke through them by means of them, 
and turned them all into real beauty/ 1 


No European city has a wider 
fame than Liverpool, for wherever the 
sea sends inland a creek that will sail 
a ship Liverpool is known, even in 
lands scarcely civilised. 

YeTit is not one of the most ancient 
of English seaports with an extensive 
trade, though its start dates back to 
the reign of King John. The fact is 
that for many centuries Chester, a 
place of might and leadership, was the 
port of the north-west of England, 
and it was only as Chester declined 
that Liverpool, with its far more 
commodious outlet to the sea, rose into 
prosperity and renown. 

The Pool was a little creek on the 
northern side of the Mersey estuary, 
where at first a few fishermen's boats 
could be drawn ashore. By the middle 
of the 13th century it had been 
guarded by a strong castle on the tiny 
peninsula made by the creek. But 
creek and castle are now obliterated 
by the extension of docks and com¬ 
mercial houses along the whole estuary 
side, while far back inland spreads a 
city with over 750,000 population, and 
forming a business centre for more 
than a million people. 

Besieged Three Tiqies 

The rise of the fishing village on the 
Pool to the great seaport of the present 
day has been accompanied by many 
vicissitudes of fortune. By the reign 
of Elizabeth, owing to increased trade 
with Ireland, Liverpool was becoming 
very dissatisfied with paying custom 
dues to Chester. It stood on its dignity 
as a Lancashire town, and by 1580 had 
self-government in a modern forhi 
under its own town council. 

During the Civil War the Royalist 
party at first occupied the town, 
though the bulk of the inhabitants 
had Puritan and Parliamentarian 
sympathies. Possession of such a 
useful port was important, and so 
three sieges followed. First the 
Parliamentary army dispossessed the 
Royalists; then Prince Rupert retook 
the place by assault after several 
failures that greatly weakened his 
force and the King's cause in the 
north, and finally the Cromwellians 
recaptured the place and made it an 
important military post. 

The World’s First Dock 

In the. 17th century the growth of 
trade with Ireland, and the develop¬ 
ment of manufactures with Manchester 
as a centre, enabled Liverpool to pass 
well ahead of Chester, and, indeed, 
become the third port in the kingdom, 
excelled only by London and Bristol. 

In 1715 Liverpool had begun its 
great dock movement by the building 
of the first wet dock in the world, and 
inland navigation and the buoying of 
the Mersey brought goods to the port, 
and enabled them to be safely shipped 
out. Thus the first canal in England 
ed to Liverpool, Brindley being the 
engineer. By 1750 the town had 
25,000 inhabitants. 

The rise of the American colonies 
and extension of trade in the western 
world led to keen rivalry between 
Liverpool and Bristol, in which gradu¬ 
ally Liverpool pressed to the front. 
It mav be truly said that America has 


helped to build up the greatness of 
Liverpool. Towards the end of the 
18th century the wealth of the town 
was rapidly increased by her large share 
in the slave trade. On an average 
between the years 1783 and 1793 
Liverpool ran three slave ships every 
fortnight 1 from the African coast to 
America. The trade ceased in 1807. 
Though many Liverpool people who 
had profited by this inhuman traffic 
opposed the abolition of the trade, 
to the honour of the city some of the 
strongest opponents of the trade were 
Liverpool men. 

But Liverpool has always been 
distinguished bv public-minded men 
among its citizens, as'well as by great 
shippers and merchants, the names 
of Roscoe and Rathbone holding the 
highest places in local honour. 

Mighty Shipping Centre 

Naturally, the city is dignified by 
association with Canning, one of the 
most clear-thinking of English states¬ 
men, and, still more so, as the birth¬ 
place of Mr. Gladstone, who, for half 
a century, steadily led the way from 
middle-class government to the border¬ 
land of democratic government. 

Now, if judged by any standard of 
comparison with similar great cities 
of the world, , short of the historic 
capitals, Liverpool takes second place 
to none. Her latest historian claims 
for her that she owns one-third of the 
total shipping of the Kingdom, and 
one-seventh of • the total registered 
shipping of the world; and conducts 
one-third of the export trade and 
one-fourth of the import trade of the 
United Kingdom/' 

Her unrivalled docks stretch for 
nine miles along the river, and cover 
570 acres, and her quays have a 
frontage of 35 miles. 

. Though her growth has been rapid, 
and her population, as a great sea¬ 
port, is mixed, including an excep¬ 
tional proportion of Irish, she has 
kept well abreast of modern require¬ 
ments in all the directions in which 
intelligent progress shows ’itself. 

Wide Streets and Fine Buildings 

Her streets have been widened and 
her public buildings made worthy of 
her standing among the cities of the 
Empire. Her parks and recreation 
spaces have been added to generously 
as she has extended her borders 
inland. Her school system has been 
brought up to date, with generous 
secondary school provision, crowned 
by a modern and energetically con¬ 
ducted university. And in regard 
to art, music hnd the drama, Liverpool, 
like Manchester, has developed a life 
of its own, not clinging slavishly to 
the fashions of London. 

Though Liverpool has encountered 
sharp competition as a port through 
the Manchester Ship Canal carrying 
ships far inland into the midst of the 
cotton-spinning area, it holds its 
ground with unslackening energy, 
and if it were as insistent, as some of 
the great cities have been, in gathering 
to itself all the towns that form its 
commercial area, it would not be out- 
counted by Glasgow or Birmingham. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF AIR 

New Power for the Camera 
FIVE HUNDRED MILE GALE 
IN A TUNNEL 

A new method of photographing rapid 
currents of air, their size, shape, and 
direction, has been worked out at the 
Cook Aviation Field, Ohio, and a newly- 
found means of rendering air visible to 
the camera makes it possible to obtain 
pictures of many of the air currents con¬ 
nected with aeroplane flight which have 
been up to the present chiefly a matter of 
surmise. By means of a wind tunnel, 
through which air is forced by a 200 
horse-power motor, gales of wind rushing 
along at a rate of 500 miles an hour can 
be generated. 

Not only are instantaneous photo- 
raphs of wind and air currents obtained, 
ut also kinematograph pictures, which 
reveal secrets likely to prove of very 
great value in helping with the safer 
construction of aircraft. 

The secret of making air visible to the 
camera is a simple one. Moist air is 
used, and, by causing it to expand 
rapidly through suction, the moisture 
condenses and appears like a cloud. The 
minute particles of water—as is well 
known—condense owing to the pre¬ 
sence of dust, and fine dust ^accord¬ 
ingly introduced into the wind tunnel. 

Getting clear photographs, once the 
air is made “ cloudy,” is an easy matter, 
thanks to the recent advances in the 
preparation of photographic plates. 


GRATEFUL CAT 
Animal Appreciation of Kindness 

A Bow reader gives an interesting account 
of appreciation of kindness shown by an 
injured cat. 

While she was crossing the road a 
cart ran over her foot. People gathered 
round and said to mother, “ Drown her.” 
But we would not do that, so Mother 
took her to the dispensary for animals at 
Harford Street, and she was attended to 
by the specialist. 

She had her foot in a bandage for 
about a month. Though her paw was 
crushed, she is better now. 

I think she used to know slie was going 
to Harford Street, for she would sit and 
look at me with such loving eyes ; and 
now she follows me like a dog, and if she 
misses Mother or me she mews pitifully 
till we say, “ Molly, where are you ?” 
Then she scampers up and purrs. 

FERRET IN THE BOX 
How Its Father Saved Its Life 

The ferret is not an agreeable looking animal, 
but it can be kind,‘as-this account from the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow shows. 

¥ A mother ferret was confined in a 
wooden box with her ten babies. One 
got out through a small hole and could 
not get in again. 

The'father ferret was in aii adjoining 
box, and, though there was a bag of 
sawdust on the lid, he managed to lift it 
and get out to the baby in distress. 

Then he lifted it up, put it in the bag 
of sawdust, and lay beside it till morning, 
when both were found quite well. 

' But for this act the baby ferret would 
doubtless have died from cold. 

ONE-LEGGED ROBIN 
Hopping in One Tree 

Not only do birds come back after migration 
to the same locality, but they often visit the 
same tree and nest in the same place. An 
instance is related by a Canadian reader. 

Three years ago a neighbour noticed 
the peculiar gait of a robin. Closer 
observation showed it had only one leg. 

Through the summer it was treated in 
a friendly way, and made a particular 
tree its favourite haunt. 

During the winter it goes away, but 
for three successive years it has re¬ 
appeared on the same tree, and has 
resumed its friendship with the family. 
There cannot be any doubt as to the 
identity of the one-legged robin bird. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 


Peewits Collect in Flocks 


ACORNS BEGIN TO FALL 


By Our Country Correspondent 

September 19. Acorns are now falling, 
and the pigs that can get access to the 
ground round an oak have a very good 
time. They are not good for 'human 
beings or cattle, both of which get ill 
after eating them. This resulted two 
hundred years ago in France during a 
famine, when acorns were much eaten. 
Roasted and ground they have been used 
as a substitute for coffee. 

September 20. As is usual after their 
young are fledged the peewits, or lap¬ 
wings, are gathering in flocks, and when 
they fly are usually seen moving abreast. 
They arc interesting birds, especially 
earlier in the year, when they very 
cleverly decoy trespassers from their nests 
by pretending to have a broken wing. 
The zig-zag path along which they lead 
the foe makes it very difficult for him to 
know where the bird began to' lure him. 
Thus he misses the nest. 

September 21. The last of the chiff- 
chaffs may now be heard, and before long 
they will have left us till next spring. 
The bird gets its name from its note, 
which is a “ chiff-chaff ” repeated again 
and again. 

September 22. * The herald moth, 
which is now on the wing, is quite an 
attractive creature. The forewings are 
reddish-grey, decorated with orange-red 
bands, and the hind wings are grey. It 
is common throughout the British Isles. 

September 23. The dotterel, which 
breeds with us only in the Lake District 
and the Scottish mountains, may, never¬ 
theless, be seen at this time as it makes 
its passage across our island from 
Northern 'Europe on its way to North 
Africa for the winter. 

September 24. Just now the gold¬ 
finches are collecting in flocks, and re¬ 
sorting to waste places and fields where 
thistles abound. They settle on the 
thistle heads and dexterously pluck out 
the seeds and eat them. 

September 25. The red-spur valerian, 
which makes such a fine show in our 
gardens, with its crimson blossoms, is 
often found growing wild in chalk pits 
and railway cuttings. Even now it may 
be seen in bloom in this wild condition. 


C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Temperatures of September 



This map shows in Fahrenheit degrees the aver¬ 
age temperatures of September in the U.K. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

In dry weather the ground should be 
kept well hoed, so that not a vestige of 
weeds may be seen when wet weather 
sets in. There will then be less need to 
tread and puddle the ground in un¬ 
favourable weather. 

’ Take up and store potatoes that are 
ready; the latest varieties may remain 
a little longer. 

Tie and stake plants that are still in 
bloom or have not yet flowered in the 
herbaceous border, as the strong winds 
generally prevalent are apt to break 
them down. 


THE WORLD LOSES 
A GOOD MAN 

WHAT A MILL-BOY DID 
. FOR SCIENCE 

John Brashear and the 
Telescope He Made 

GREAT EXAMPLE FOR BOYS 

By a Boy Astronomer 

There has lately passed out of this 
world John Brashear, one of the most 
gentlemanly and unselfish of men, 
buried at Pittsburg in the presence of 
many hundreds of friends and aclmirers. 
He was veritably one who rose from the 
ranks, and achieved his" many successes 
by pure hard work. 

Brashear was an astronomical engin¬ 
eer and optician of the finest kind, and 
he produced instruments of a perfection 
practically unknown in America before 
his day. 

One of the things he felt most deeply 
was the necessity of a good public tele¬ 
scope, and this he managed most success¬ 
fully, for when he established the famous 
Allegheny Observatory, one department, 
under the guidance of an experienced 
amateur, was set apart for public use, 
and' in one year over four thousand 
people took advantage of this. 

His Early Struggles 

The noble character of “ Uncle John ” 
Brashear, as he used to call himself^ was 
shown throughout his life. His parents 
were so poor that long before his educa¬ 
tion was complete he was obliged to 
leave school and work as an engineer, 
later becoming an iron-worker in a Pitts¬ 
burg mill. 

But all the time his chief interest lay 
in astronomy, and he used always to im¬ 
part his knowledge of the subject to his 
friends and, to those with whom he 
came in contact during his everyday 
life. From this time he educated him¬ 
self, but was still too poor to buy the 
one thing he cherished above all others 
—an astronomical telescope. So he set 
out to make one, and when it was finished 
he took it for inspection to the famous 
astronomer Professor Langley, who was 
so pleased with it that the undaunted 
iron-worker decided to set up for him¬ 
self a small workshop. 

Knowledge Preferred to Wealth 

Soon after this he made the great 
decision of his life, a decision of which 
anyone might be proud. He had the 
choice of being well-off and giving up 
most of his optical work, or of becoming 
an astronomical optician with no pros¬ 
pect of any pecuniary reward worth 
mentioning. Fortunately for science 
he chose the second alternati ve, and made 
human knowledge richer by it. 

Soon his splendid instruments found 
their way into many of the chief Ameri¬ 
can observatories, and there is a long 
list of discoveries due largely to their 
excellence. 

The final achievement of the Brashear 
Company was the successful production, 
for the Canadian Government, of the 
optical parts of the new 72-in. reflecting 
telescope of the # Dominion Observatory. 

Doctor of Humanity 

All the laborious processes of grinding 
and figuring-the mirrors were carried out 
in a wonderful way, as the results are 
now testifying, and in connection with 
this it is interesting to note that the 
glass discs for the mirrors wei*e shipped 
from' Antwerp just a week before the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

The secret of Dr. Brashear’s success 
rested on his one idea of turning out the 
most perfect instrument possible for the 
benefit of science regardless of any profit 
and often at a considerable loss. This 
was the spirit of the man, and it' is well 
shown in that saying of his when asked 
what university distinction he would 
most like to have. “ I would prefer to 
I be called Doctor of Humanity ” he said. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Out* Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more : than one question on each card 

Which English Bird Flies Fastest? 

The swift, with its light, ideally-shaped 
body and immense stretch of wings, is 
our fastest flyer. 

What Should Lizards be Fed On ? 

Mealworms, cockroaches, and many 
other insects are suitable foods for 
lizards in captivity. 

Can Worms See and Hear? 

Worms are sensitive to light, though 
they have no eyes. They do not hear 
as we hear, but they feel vibrations and 
so are warned of danger. 

How Long Does a Hen Live? 

In healthy conditions poultry can live 
as long as 14 years, perhaps even longer. 
The power of the hens as egg-layers dim¬ 
inishes from the end of .their third year. 

Does an Earwig Change into a Beetle? 

No ; young earwigs and old earwigs 
are alike, except as to size, and the fact 
that the little ones do not at first 
possess wings. These; and a darkening 
of colour, come with maturity. 

What Do Hedgehogs Feed On? 

On worms, slugs, beetles, frogs, and 
many other things of the kind. It 
seems to be a fact that they eat the 
contents of eggs, but they are great 
friends to man in garden and farm. 

Does Any Mammal Lay Eggs? 

The lowest class of mammals, called the 
monotremes, which comprises the duck¬ 
bill platypus and the echidnas, lays eggs. 
Any animal which suckles its young, be 
it whale or wombat, is a mammal. 

Can Birds Smell ? 

The organ of smell is present in birds, 
but we cannot be sure as to the extent 
to which birds rely on this sense for 
finding food. But where a faculty is 
present, unimpaired, we may know 
that it is in use. 

Can Dogs Tell Colours? 

All animals appear to possess what 
we call the colour-sense, and dogs arc 
no exception. If a hare crouches in 
ploughed land they may fail to see her ; 
but if she is on grass they instantly 
detect the contrasted colours. 

How Do Frogs and^Toads Defend 
Themselves? 

They have no weapons for active. 
defence in Britain, though some foreign 
species can bite fiercely. The common 
toad, like a grass-snake, carries an offen¬ 
sive fluid which it can eject if an enemy, 
such as a dog, seizes and squeezes it. 

Can a Fly See and Hear? 

They can see well and they can smell 
well, but it is doubtful if they hear at all. 
If they-detect sound it can only be by 
some such means as we employ to pick 
up wireless messages, by what we call 
tactile organisms. They have no ears. 

Why are Flowers Different Colours? 

Colour has come to flowers by evolu¬ 
tion, as it .has come to birds and 
animals and human beings. Colours, 
perfumes, nectars, and pollens lure 
various insects upon which flowers 
depend for fertilisation, and shades have 
-become fixed, in the main, because they 
have attracted insects. 

Do Cats Talk ? 

The many cries to which cats giye 
utterance may undoubtedly be con¬ 
sidered a means of ' communication 
but they are not a language in the sense 
of English or French or Russian, con¬ 
sisting of words that can.be put together 
into sentences for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on a conversation. 

Where Are a Toad’s Ears ? 

Hidden beneath the skin of the head. 
The toad’s' ear consists only of a tym¬ 
panum, which is a thin membrane, like 
the ..skin of a drum, stretched over, a 
bony opening connected by nerves with 
the brain. Some foreign toads lack even 
this provision, and must detect sound by 
other means. ’- ' 


KING WILLOW 

THRILLING FIGHT FOR THE 
CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP 

A Wonderful End of a 
Wonderful Season 

TRIUMPH OF MIDDLESEX 

By Our Athletic Correspondent 

The past cricket season has witnessed 
the most thrilling fight for the cham¬ 
pionship that England has ever known. 
Never before has the destination of the 
.prize remained a puzzle up to the last 
hour of the last day of the last month of 
the season. 

From the middle of August five 
counties'—Kent, Yorkshire, Surrey, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and Lancashire—had run neck 
to neck in the Yace for supremacy. 
Now Kent led, now Middlesex, with 
Lancashire steadily improving its posi¬ 
tion, and the other two counties 
so close upon the leaders that only 
fractions of points separated them. 
Until almost the last ball of the season 
was bowled it was impossible to fix on 
any one match as certain to be decisive. 

Victory at the Eleventh Hour 

The finish was, appropriately enough, 
fought out on the two grounds richest in 
Englishcricketing traditions—Lord’s and 
Old Trafford. Middlesex was racing the 
clock against Surrey at Lord’s, while 
Lancashire was winning easily against 
Worcestershire at Old Trafford. Middle¬ 
sex, superbly led by P. F. W arner, snatched 
victory in the last half hour, and thus 
-pie man who twice captained an English 
side that brought back the Ashes from 
Australia made his final bow to first- 
class cricket in circumstances as 
dramatic and thrilling as any cricket 
lover could desire. 

For this was Mr. Warner’s last ap¬ 
pearance. His last game had been one 
of the greatest innings of his life, literally 
saving his side from disaster. 

Captain’s Great Innings 

When he went into bat Sheet, Hearnc, 
and Lee had lost their wickets, and only 
thirty-five runs were on the board. The 
Surrey bonding was magnificent, Hitch, 
Rush by, Fender, and Reay all perform¬ 
ing as well as in any match of the year. 
Yet for four and three-quarter hours 
“ Plum ” Warner defied it, and when, he' 
left the score had gone from 35 to.260., 
His innings was an object lesson in 
patience and self-restraint. Nothing 
finer has ever been seen in first-class 
cricket. * 

But his innings, great as it was, was 
of less service to his team than his 
leadership. What could have been finer 
than that sporting declaration of his in 
closing Middlesex's second innings at 
three o’clock on the last day of the 
great game, leaving Surrey 244* runs to 
get to will ? * : 

Plum Warner did not fear his fate; or 
fail to “put it to tlie touch/’ and he 
retires at the height of his powers, leav¬ 
ing his beloved county where it was 
seventeen long years ago—at the top. 

Middlesex was faced with a much 
stiffer task in its last five matches than 
the men from the North : it ' had to 
meet Yorkshire, Somerset, Warwick¬ 
shire, Kent, and Surrey, while Lancashire 
had a series of easy matches against 
Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Worces¬ 
tershire, and Essex. 

Popularity of a Clean Game 

Middlesex deserved to win, for it 
defeated Yorkshire in a thrilling finish 
at Bradford by four runs, Kent at 
Lord’s by 153 runs, capping a wonderful 
sequence of victories by winning its race 
against the clock at Lord/s on August 31. 

The past season has been unique in 
other ways, too. No such crowds, have 
ever been seen at Lord’s or . the Oval in 
the history of county cricket. In the 
Kent v. Surrey match 65,000 people 
were present. But this was eclipsed in 
the great game at Lord’s, when, in three 
days, 80,000 saw Middlesex, triumph in 
the most thrilling game in, English 
cricketing history. 
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jdnother Fine Story fU. C. fridges begins 3\[ext Week 


THE MYSTERY MAN 


A Thrilling Tale of Play and 
Adventure at Claycroft School 




: : Told by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 33 

The Unsigned Letter 

Tf Tom felt this new blow he did 
* not show it. All his thoughts 
were for Nettles. - 

“ But surely to goodness,” he 
said, “ this new uncle won't take 
everything from you ? ” 

“ I don’t know whether he can, 
but I know jolly well that my 
father won’t try to keep anything. 

• But don’t worry; we shall manage 
to live somehow. My mother has a 
little money, and I’ll turn to and 
earn my living one way or another.” 

“ It’s too awful for you,” groaned 
Tom. 

“ Never mind, . Tom,” said 
Nettles. “ I’m a pig to be grousing 
like, this, and it’s just as bad for 
you as for me. But perhaps things 
may not be quite as bad as we 
think. Don’t let’s talk about it 
any more, anyhow. Dad’s coming 
down tomorrow. He says so in his 
letter. Let's hang on and be cheer¬ 
ful until we 'see what he’s got to 
say about it.” - 

They tried,' but it was not easy. 
The idea of leaving the school was 
like a nightmare to them, and poor 
Paddy was just as disconsolate as 
the other two. In the shock of this 
new discovery Tom actually forgot 
all about Harney, and the fact 
that, as soon as the boy was well 
enough to see him, he himeslf 
would have to interview the Head. 

That was the worst day that the 
three friends, had known. None 
of them had the heart to do any¬ 
thing particular beyond necessary 
work, and, though they did not 
talk much of what had happened, 
their minds were full of it. But the 
longest days come to an end, and 
luckily it takes a good deal to keep 
healthy youngsters awake. Tom, 
at least, slept well enough, and woke 
feeling all the better. 

Mr. Netley’s train-was due about 
11.30, and as the boys came out 
of morning school they were told 
by the sergeant that he was waiting 
in the visitors’ room. 

Nettles wanted to take Tom with 
him, but Tom would not hear of it. 

“I’m only an outsider,” he said 
sharply. “If your father wants to 
sec me later, all right. But he’ll 
expect you first.” 

It was onty a few weeks since 
Nettles had last seen his father* 
but the boy was shocked at the 
change in him. His face was lined 
and haggard, and he looked years 
cider. 

“ You had my letter, Jack,” 
said Mr. Netley, “ so you know 
what has happened.” 

“ Yes, Father, I’ve had it. My 
uncle is alive, then.’.’ ’ 

“ Without a doubt. I have had 
proofs which satisfy me completely, 
and under the circumstances there 
is nothing to do but to turn every¬ 
thing over to him. Your grand¬ 
father, my father, made no will, 
and I inherited everything as the 
only surviving son. Standish Netley 
was my half-brother, a good deal 
older than I, and I really had 
hardly ever seen him. He went 
abroad when I was still at school. 

“ For years he wrote occasionally, 
and we heard he was married and 
had one son. But he never came 
back to England. Some fourteen 
years ago he wrote that he was 
going to Yucatan, which is a part 
of Mexico. After that his letters 
ceased completely. A year later 
came the news that he and his 
party had been waylaid and wiped 
out by the Maya Indians. I made 
all possible enquiries, and satisfied 
myself that the account was true. 
It was just then that your grand¬ 
father died, so, in the natural 
course of things. I inherited. 


“ Now comes' the news that he 
was not killed, but taken prisoner ; 
that he has regained his liberty, 
and returned to England.” 

“ Did he write himself ? ” ques¬ 
tioned Nettles. 

“ No. That is the, odd part of it. 
The proofs' come from , a firm of 
solicitors, Mainwaring & Mans- 
ford.” 

“ Mansford ? ” repeated Nettles 
sharply. “ That’s the name of 
the boy who is always so down on 
Tom and me. It was he who first 
found out that Tom wasn’t really 
the son of old Dan Cosby.” 

Mr. Netley frowned. 

“ That’s curious. Can he possibly 
have anything to do with this ? ” 

“ I should think it’s jolty likely. 
He hates us all, Father, and I believe 
he’d do anything to spite us.” He 
paused, and passed his hand across 
his forehead. “ There’s more in this 
than we can see yet, Dad.” 

..“ There may be, Jack, but do not 
deceive yourself. The proofs that 
your uncle Standish is alive arc 
beyond any doubt. Nothing can 
save us from having to give up 
every things to him.” : 

At that moment there was a tap 
at the door. One of the school 
waiters came in. 

“A note for you, sir,” he said, 
handing a letter to Mr. Netley. 
“ There.is no answer.” 

Mr. Netley opened and read it, 
and Jack saw a look of utter 
amazement cross his face. With¬ 
out a word he handed it to his son. 

These were the words printed in 
a disguised hand on a single sheet 
of paper; ' \- 

“ The boy who is your nephew 
and heir to all your property is 
Tom Cosby.” 

CHAPTER 34 

The “Mystery Man” Explains 

ack Netley read the words 
twice over. Then he looked iip 
quickly to his father. 

“ This is Mansford’s work,” he 
said quite quietly. 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked 
Mr. Netley, utterly mystified. 

“ Tom was rescued from the 
wreck of the Carnforth,” explained 
Nettles, quickly. “ The Carnforth 
came from Rio. Mansford was 
there when Dan told us. It was that 
day that Paddy and I nearly got 
blown out to sea. Mansford put his 
father on to it. His father is a 
lawyer, I know, and he must have 
worked the whole thing.” 

“ I suppose you are right,” said 
Mr. Netley wearily. “ Well,, if 
this statement is true, I am glad it 
is Tom who inherits. He is a good 
fellow. But what about his father ? 
Where is he ? Why has he not 
claimed Tom ? Tom does not seem 
to know anything about him.” 

“ I can’t understand that,” said 
Nettles. “ It’s very strange. But 
we must see Tom, and find out 
what he’s got to say.” 

“ You are right. We must, see 
him at once. Go and find him, 

J ack -” ^ . 

Nettles hurried out. He went to 
the class-room, the school-room, the 
box-room. There was no sign either 
of Tom or Paddy. He asked several 
boys. No one knew where they 
were. Then he went out into the 
quadrangle, and the first person he 
met was Mansford. Mansford’s 
look was so full of triumphant 
malice that there was no need for 
words. Feeling rather sick, Nettles 
hurried past. 

Suddenly two people came hurry¬ 
ing in through the gates, a tall 
man and a boy. Nettles saw that 
they were Captain Gunn and 
Paddy’. Captain Gunn saw Nettles 
and shouted to him. 


“ Where's - your ’ father ? ” he 
demanded in his great, deep voice. 

“ In the visitors’ room. Do you 
want him ? ” 

“ At once—this minute. Show 
me the way.” 

Nettles stared. He had. never 
before seen the captain so excited. 

Fie led the way, and Captain 
Gunn followed. Paddy dropped 
back. Nettles " opened the door 
for the captain. 

- “ Father,” he said, “ I can’t find 
Tom, but Captain Gunn wants to 
see you.” 

The two stood facing one another 
for a moment. Then Captain Gunn 
put out his hand. “ You’ve for¬ 
gotten me, Burton, haven’t you ? ” 
he Laid. 

For a moment there was com¬ 
plete silence..' Then at last Mr. 
Netley took the s proffered hand. 

“You must be Standish,” he 
answered quietly. 

“ Yes; I am your brother Stan- i 
dish,” said the captain. “ Though, 
to tell you the truth, I never meant ! 
you to know it. You never would 
have if that wretched fellow Mans¬ 
ford had not got his fingers into 
the pie.” . 

Mr. Netley stared in amazed 
silence. “ Why not ? ” he asked 
at last. 

“ You ought to know, Burton. 
Surety you didn’t think that I was 
going to turn up after all these years 
only to upset you and your wife and 
the boy here ? * Heavens, man, 
what did y r ou take me for ? ” 

“ I—I never, knew you,” stam¬ 
mered the other. ! 

You certainty didn’t,” replied 
the captain drily, “ or you would 
have known that I should never 
have dreamed of turning you out 
of the property you have managed 
so excellently all this time. But 
now that Mansford has forced our 
hands, an explanation is necessary. 

“ Fourteen years ago I sent Tom 
and his mother home in the Carn¬ 
forth. The ship, as you know, was 
wrecked, and, I believed, lost with 
all hands. That nearly finished 
me, and in despair I took my life in 
my hands and went to Yucatan. 
As you know, the Maya Indians 
attacked us, and all were killed ex¬ 
cept myself. I was taken prisoner, 
and for twelve years lived like a 
savage. . 

“ Then I escaped, but, knowing 
you believed me to be dead, took 
an assumed name and settled 
here at Claycroft. I made the 
acquaintance of Jack, and knew 
he was your son, but it was not 
until I discovered that Tom Cosby 
was my son that I began to regret 
I could not reveal myself. " 
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” Still, when you tqok charge of 
his education I became the more 
resolved not to do so. But it was 
not to be, and I don’t think I am 
altogether sorry. The boys, at any 
rate, will be glad to ‘know that they 
are cousins. Apart from that, 
everything must go on as before.” 

“ But the property, Standish,” 
broke in Mr. Netley. “You are 
the elder." It must be yours.”, 

“It mustn’t be anything of the 
sort,” retorted the other. “ All 
remains as* it is. I made a good 
deal of money .in Brazil. I am pro¬ 
bably as well off as you. Tom will 
have all he needs,' and more. I 
shall refuse to take a penny.” 

Mr. Netley, dropped into a chair. 

His brother laid a great brown 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ Steady, old chap ! Don’t think 
I am making any sacrifice. Burton. 
There’s no need to take it seriously. 
A brother means, a good deal to a 
lonely man like me. . Besides, now 
I can tell Tom the truth. Come on. 
Let’s go and find him.” 

They went out, all three to¬ 
gether, and at the bottom of the 
stairs Tom himself came running 
towards them. 

“ Nettles, where are you ? I 
want to see you,” he cried. 

“ And we want to see you,” 
replied Mr. Netley. “Tom, I 
want to introduce you to your 
father.” 

Tom stopped as if shot. Captain 
Gunn stepped forward. 

“ Will you accept me as your 
father, lad ? ” he asked. 

It took but a few words to con¬ 
vince Tom, and the happy light in 
his. eyes made Nettles feel quite 
choky. For a few moments the 
two talked eagerly. 

“ So you see,” said his father at 
last, “ this fellow Mansford has 
realty done us a good turn. He 
has given me a son and you a cousin 
and a whole lot of relations. 
Still, he’s a bad egg, and I rather 
wish we could give him the punish¬ 
ment which he deserves.” 

“ But we can,” cried Tom—“ we 
can. I was looking for Nettles to 
tell him I’d just seen Hafney in the 
hospital. And Harney has owned 
up. He’s told everything.” 

Tom’s father started slightly. 
“ Was he the burglar ? ” he asked. 

“ He and Mansford. They seem 
to have suspected that you had 
something to do with me, and they 
searched your study for papers— 
not money. Then when I came in 
they threw the rug over me and 
choked me and tied me up.” 

“Then we’ve got ’em both!” 
cried the captain in his great voice. 

“Yes, Father”—Tom used the 
word quite naturally-—” but please 
let Harney off lightly. He’s had 
such a scare that I’m sure he won’t 
play the fool again.” 

. “ Very good, Tom. We’ll let 
him off, but I’ll have no mercy on 
Mansford. He’s a thorough bad 
influence in the school, and, with the 
Doctor’s consent, he shall go at once. 
I’ll go and see_Dr. Colston myself.” 

When the captain started doing 
things there was no need for anyone 
else to take a hand. That evening 
Mansford left the school, and never 
was seen*again at Claycroft. 

His removal broke up his set 
completely... The rest, thoroughly 
scared, took - to games and work, 
and Tom, who now calls himself 
Tom Gunn, and is captain of the 
school cricket, takes great pleasure 
in seeing that they turn out to 
games every half-holiday afternoon. 
Even Harney plays cricket regularly. 

Tom and.Paddy and Nettles are 
never far apart. Even the holidays 
they spend at one another’s house. 

As for the captain, he is the 
happiest man alive. His house is 
always full of boys. 

Nor is old Dan forgotten. Two 
or three times a term the three 
invade his cottage, and sometimes 
he comes up the river in his motor- 
boat, and visits the captain in 
state- the END 


Who Was He? 

The Professor Poet 

/V T the time that Napoleon 
was. at the height of his 
power a boy was born at 
Portland, in America, who, by his 
poetry, -was to delight millions of 
English-speaking people. 

Some years later he went to 
college, and then, when his father 
wanted to make him a lawyer, 
he expressed a wish to be a farmer. 
At that time he had no thought 
of taking up literature as a 
profession, but when at last he 
had seriously to decide what he 
would be, he determined that he 
would be an author. 

But one of the governors of 
his college, having seen a trans¬ 
lation of a Latin poet’s works 
by the youth, declared that he 
ought to go to Europe to study 
modern languages. ’ ■ 

Having toured Europe, at the 
age of 22, he returned to the 
United States and became pro¬ 
fessor of moclern languages in 
the college where he had himself 
been a student. 

He not only taught, but read 
and translated text-books in 
French and Spanish, carried out 
his duties conscientiously, and 
became a very popular teacher. 
Then he began to write verses, and 
a little later married happily. 

His fame began to spread, and 
he was offered a more important 
professorship at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Being given a year’s 
holiday, he came again to 
Europe, this time with his wife, 
but she was seized with illness, 
and died at Rotterdam. - 

It was a terrible tragedy for 
the professor, who poured ~out 
his sorrow in a beautiful poem. 

He bought many books in 
Europe, but the ship carrying 
them to America was lost, and 
with it the volumes and all hands 
on board. Fortunately the poet 
travelled by another ship. 

He married again, and lived in 
a fine old house at Cambridge/ 
Massachusetts, where Washing¬ 
ton had once lived for a time.. 
He was very happy, and now 
wrote poem after poem, many of 
them very good, and they be¬ 
came as popular in England as in 
America. 

Many of his beautiful children’s 
poems were really written for 
his own children, whom he used 
to gather round him in the 
twilight. 

And now with his second, 
wife a terrible tragedy occurred, 
for one day, while she was play¬ 
ing with the children, her dress 
caught fire, and though the poet 
rushed to her 
help, she was 
burnt to death. 

The poet’s heart 
was desolated, 
but he survived 
her.for twenty 
years, devoting 
himself entirely 
to his children, 
and finally died at the age of 75. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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® What “Does the Sun Say on its Way ? Qlad With rMCe ^Uoday ® 


DT MERRYMAN 

A saiall boy was- singing, the 
we!)‘known song, “Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” 

The ’orn of the Tmter is ’eard 
on the ’ill/ 7 he went on. 

The teacher stopped him sing¬ 
ing and suggested that he sounded 
a few aitches. 

“ But there is no H in music: 
it.only goes up to G,” he protested. 
□ f? . 0 

A Good Reason - 
Q an you tell me why 
A hypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry 
Than you or than I 
On how many toes 
A pussy cat goes ? 

A man of deceit 
Can best counterfeit, . 

And so I suppose 

He can best count her toes. 

0 0 0 
English as It is Written 

These are some advertisements 
caken from various grown-up papers 
which show that the advertisers have 
something to learn in the way of ex¬ 
pressing themselves in dear English. 
Two sisters want washing. 

Annual Sale now on. Don’t 
go elsewhere to be cheated—come 
in here. 

Bull-dog for sale; will eat any¬ 
thing—very fond of children. 

To Let. Furnished apartments 
suitable for a gentleman with fold¬ 
ing doors. 

Wanted, an organist, and a boy j 
to blow the same. 

Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to an- 
.nounce that he will make capes, 
jackets, etc., for ladies out of their 
own skins. . 

Lost in Kensington. An um¬ 
brella belonging to a gentleman 
with a bent rib. 

Can you see what is wrong in these 
sentences ? 

0 0 0 

What Are These Words? 

I know a word with letters three; 

Add two, and fewer there will be. 

Solution next week 
f 0 0 0 


The Weather 

“ Pray does it always rain in this 
foul place ? 

Enough to drive one mad, Heaven 
knows.” 

“ No, please your Grace,” 

Cries Boniface, with some grimace," 
“ Sometimes it snows.” 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Here? 


Thesa pictures represent a boy’s and a 
girl’s name. Do you-know what they are ? 

Answers next week 

0 0 0 

\Vhat is the difference between a 
soldier and a sailor ? 

One is an arm-y man and the 
other a hand-y man. 

0 0 0 

Losing Flesh 

A woman cycled up to a butcher’s 
shop, and, going inside, said, 
with a smiling face, “ 1 want you 
to cut me off 25 pounds of beef, 
please.” 

The butcher looked astonished, 
and, after getting the lady to repeat 
her^words, proceeded to cut the 25 
pounds from a carcase. It was a 
big. job, and, when it was finished, 
he asked to what address he should 
send it. 

“ Oh,” was the reply, “ I don’t 
want the beef, but my doctor told 
me I had lost 25 pounds, and I 
just wanted to see what it looked 
like. Thank you very much,! ” 

0' ' 0 Q 

What Was It? 

A shining wit pronounced of late 
That water in a frozen state 
is like an acting magistrate. 

What was the quibble in his pate ? 

Answer next week 
□ 0 0 




The Traveller’s ABC 

Here are some more rhymes of the 
merry Picture Poet of the Under¬ 
ground Railway- We gladly send 
these out into the world for the good 
of all who travel in these hard times. 


G 

-'T+ r WTOitmi 

y> yC Ji AM* j 

/Tux 


Q is the Guidance you need when 
in doubt; 

By observing the signs you soon 
get about. 

H 


ll 

J cri 


H is for Hustle, and also for 
Hurry; 

If all did their share there’d be no 
need to worry. 

000 
Do You Live at Brighton ? 
pRiGUTON . is a corruption of the 
old Anglo-Saxon name Brih- 
thelmestan, which means stone of 
Brihthelm. The stone may refer 
to a memorial or to a house or 
castle built of stone, and Brihthelm 
was a South Saxon bishop. The 
town was called Brighthelmstone as 
recently as 1834, though the spelling 
Brighton is found as early as 1660. 


Dumas at the Play 

Alexandre Dumas was at the 
theatre with his friend Soumet 
during the playing of a piece by 
that author, when Dumas noticed 
a man in the audience asleep. 

“ Look at that! ” said he to 
Soumet. “ That’s your work.” 

A week later they were at the 
theatre again, when one of the 
plays of Dumas wa$ being acted. 
Again they saw th'e same man 
sleeping. 

“ Look there 1 ” said Soumet, 
pointing to the sleeper. “ That is 
what your work does.” 

“ Why, my dear Soumet,” said 
Dumas, “ that man has never yet 
awakened from the sleep which 
your play induced a week ago.” 

O 0 0 

Magic Numbers 

1 9x9+7-88 

9x98+6-888 
9x987+5-8888 
9X9876+4-88888 * 
9x98765+3-888888 
9 x 9S7654+2—8888888 
9x9876543 +1 - 88888888 
9 x 98765432+0-888888888 
' 0 0 0 

■ Naming Baby 

A man has just named his little girl 
Margarine because he had not 
any but her. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Queer Arithmetic 

XIII. Take III away and X 

remains; cut in two horizontally and 

the upper half is U III. 

Missing Words 

Sutler, Ulster, lurest, rulest, rustle. 


Jacko After the Mice 

T he Jacko Family was sitting round the table one day, 
quietly reading their books, when there came a piercing 
shriek from a room upstairs. 

. Father jumped up as if he had becn.shot. . 

1 “ It's your Mother ! " he cried. “ What ever is wrong ? " 

And he dashed out of the room. 

“ Thieves! Fire! Murder! ” .shouted Jacko, rushing after him. 

- They found Mrs. Jacko standing tip-toe on the landing,' 
hugging her skirts tightly round her. 

“ A mouse, Benjamin 1 " she gasped. “ It ran right across 
my feet! " . 

2 Father Jacko nearly choked with indignation. - 
- “A mouse, Eliza!" he exclaimed/ “How can you be-so 
silly ? I thought someone was murdering you ! " 

“ I can't bear them ! " persisted Mrs. Jacko. “ Go out, at 
once, Jacko, and buy a trap ! " 

So off went Jacko, grinning all over his face. 

They set the trap, and that night the mouse was caught. 
But there must have been a family of them, for the next night 
J they caught another, and when Mrs. Jacko found one scam¬ 
pering across her bedroom she got into such a state that 
Jacko said, “ Ill settle the beggar for you 1 ” and away he 
went to look for the cat. 


-He found Tibby, half asleep before the kitchen fire, picked 



“ It isn’t me,” said Jacko. “ It’s Tibby ” 


her up, put her in a clothes-basket, and carried her upstairs to 
his mother's room. And then he stood outside on the landing, 

6 and watched for the fun to begin. 

- But nothing happened. That mouse wasn't so simple as 
Jacko imagined. It kept discreetly out of the way while 
Tibby slumbered peacefully in her basket. 

“This won't do," thought Jacko. “If tilings don't happen 
you have to make 'em." 

With a wicked twinkle he turned on his heels, slid down the 
banisters and ran into the scullery. 

- Under the table was a mousetrap, and in it was a mouse— 
Jacko knew it was there for he had seen it at breakfast. He 
carried the trap upstairs and set it down on The bedroom floor 
and shut the dcor. Then, with his hand on the spring of the 
trap, he called softly : “ Hi, Tibby ! Mice ! " 

Tibbv sprang up. Click went the spring, and out ran the 
mouse. And like a flash of lightning Tibby was after it. 

£ Round and round the room they rushed—over chairs and 
table, across Mrs. Jacko’s spotless counterpane, down, plop ! on 
the floor again, then up on to the washing-stand. 

“ Look out! " cried Jaclco. “ Mind the jug ! " 

But he might as well have spoken to the doorpost, for Tibby 
was in a reckless mood. Crash ! Over went the jug, and 
there it lay-all that was left of it—in a huge puddle in the 

g middle of the carpet. 

- ‘ ‘ Save the pieces ! " cried Jacko, as if it were a fine joke. 

“ What ever arc you doing ? ” cried a voice, and the door 
opened and in came his mother. 

“ It isn't me," replied Jaclco. “ It's Tibby—after a mouse." 


Notes and Queries 

What is the Palais Bourbon ? 

The Palais Bourbon, ^or Palace 
of the Bourbons, is the building 
in which the Lower Chamber of 
the French Parliament meets. 

What is Secret Service Money ? 
Secret Service money is money 
which ministers expend at their 
discretion, without being called 
upon to render an account of 
how it is used. 

What is a Sovereign State ? A 
sovereign state is a state which 
is absolutely independent. 

What does Bona Fides mean ? 
Bona fides are two Latin words 
that mean good faith. 
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Id on Parle Francais 
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Le quai La chevre La eible 

Un voyageur attend sur le quai 

La chevre a une belle barbiche 

Un bon tireur ne manque pas la cible 

V 

®p 



Le trident Le ver Labicydette 

On se sert du trident pour crcuser 
Le ver rampe lentement sur la terre 
Savez-vou$ monter a bicydette ? 


ABC Stories 

The Cat 

is the cat that came 
.to Nina, and sent the 
tears away. 

It happened the year 
that Father was ill. He was so 
bad that he needed all Mother's 
attention, and Nina had to be 
sent away into the country to 
Aunt Edith. 

Aunt Edith had never had 
a little girl to stay with her 
before, and she had no. idea 
how lonely Nina was, or how 
she missed the love of her 
gentle, understanding mother. 

Nina's happy little face grew 
as long as a fiddle, but .she 
cheered up when her birthday 
came, for surely there would 
be letters and presents for her 
on that day. . 

But there weren't—not one/ 
And from Aunt Edith not even 
a birthday kiss. Two big tears 
welled up into Nina's eyes, and 
that night she cried and cried 
till the pillow was quite wet 
with tears. 

She was telling herself she 
was the most miserable little 
girl in all the world when sud- 
denly there was a strange cry, 
and something sprang up frem 
the floor on to the bed beside 
her. 

Before she had time to be 
frightened she saw in the moon¬ 
light that it was a little black 
kitten—soft and fluffy, and 
round as a ball of wool. It 
sprang into Nina's arms as if 
it had known her all its life. 

And then the door opened, 
and in came Aunt Edith. 

“ So she’s come up here, the 
naughty little thing! " she 
cried, as she caught sight of 



thc kitten. I'm always send¬ 
ing her away, and always she 
comes back. She’s in every¬ 
body's way; nobody wants 
her." 

“Oh, but I do! " cried 
Nina, hugging her tight. “ Do 
let me keep her. She shall never 
be in the way again.” 

Aunt Edith seemed very 
surprised, but all she said was : 
“ Very well. I’ll take her down 
and give her some milk. And 
now lie down and go to sleep." 

Nina couldn't go to sleep for 
a long time, she was so excited. 
But when she did there were 
no tears on her cheeks, only a 
happy little smile. 
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HAPPY DAYS BY THE SEA - BRUIN COMES TO TOWN • MAYFLOWER PAGEANT 



Marie Adelaide, who was the reigning 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, is retir¬ 
ing to a convent in Italy. See page 2 


Motor-Cycle Test—H. F. Edwards, on his B.S.A. 
machine, dashing at full speed through a stream 


Captain of Cricket Champions — Mr. P. F. 
Warner, the Middlesex captain, who is 
retiring from first-class cricket. See page 9 




Bruin’s New Home—Three fine new Polar 
be^trs have recently arrived at the London 
Zoo from Greenland, and a large crowd was 
much amused at their antics when uncaged 


Junior Lawn Tennis Tournament—Many fine boy 
and.girl players were seen in the tennis tourna¬ 
ment that has lately been held at Frinton-on-Sea 


Mayflower Tercentenary — 300 years ago a 
small band of pilgrims sot sail in the May¬ 
flower for America f and scenes From their 
lives have Just been acted at Plymouth 



Express Driven by Oil — A trial has been made on the 
L. & N.W. Railway of a train driven by oil. The fuel 
was stored In a tank carried in the tender. See page 5 


Fishing for Shrimps — A competition was recently held at Bex- 
hill for the best catch of shrimps, and the winner suc¬ 
ceeded in netting nearly two pounds of these small crustaceans 


Riding to Market—-A Mitcham girl who takes 
her father's producs every morning, in all 
weathers, to Covent Garden on horseback 



At School in the Land of Pharaoh—Among the many advantages brought to Egypt Young Oyster Fishers—These two girls are examining their first catch of the season. The 

by British rule is the encouragement of education among the inhabitants. See page 1 finest oysters are artificially reared in the estuary of the Thames and are known as natives 
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